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¢ Recent Texthook Publications 


Mathematics for Everyday Affairs, by 
Virgil S. Mallory. Benjamin H. Sanborn & 
Company, 221 East Cullerton Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 471 pages. 

This textbook for the early high-school 
years includes topics, selected mainly from 
the fields of arithmetic and geometry, which 
are socially useful and which can be under- 
stood by the student. In addition, the more 
elementary parts of algebra and the trig- 
onometry of the right angle are included. 

Presentation and selection of topics re- 
sulted in part from a controlled experiment 
under the supervision of the author in 
teaching such a course in thirteen different 
high schools in various types of communi- 
ties. 


New Trend Geometry, by Adele Leon- 
hardy, Margaret Joseph, and Ralph D. Mc- 
Leary. Charles E. Merrill Company, 323 
East 23d Street, Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 483 pages. 

New Trend Geometry represents an effort 
to build a geometry text that will make the 
values of the subject evident to the pupil. 
Major requirements of such a course the 
authors believe to be a better understand- 
ing of concepts, a deeper knowledge of the 
relationships of algebra, geometry, and trig- 
onometry and an improved organization and 
presentation of subject matter which will 
discourage reliance on useless memorization 
without interfering with the importance of 
basic truths. Techniques contributing to the 
latter aim are a “plan of proof” for most 
theorems; a thorough analysis of the de- 
ductive reasoning processes used in geome- 
try, and suggestions to the pupil outlining 
the best methods to study the theorems. 


Essentials of High School Algebra, by 
Walter W. Hart. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1815 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Cloth. 582 pages. Price, $1.60. 

Adequate material is provided for the two 
courses in secondary algebra, whether one 
half year or a full year be devoted to the 
second course. Fundamental algebraic con- 
cepts are presented unencumbered by un- 
necessary but interesting extensions. Tech- 
niques of instruction are those approved by 
modern educational psychology. In addition 
to algebra, the course includes arithmetic, 
geometry, and trigonometry. 


Our Nation, by Eugene C. Barker and 
Henry Steele Commager. Row, Peterson and 
Company, Evanston, Illinois. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated in black and white, and color. 1,032 
pages. Price, $2.48. 

This secondary school history has been 
written with the thought in mind to help 


the high-school student understand our 
American past and our democratic heritage. 
Our Nation pays particular attention to the 
social, economic, political, cultural, and 
spiritual life of the American people. Over 
half of the book deals with the development 
of the United States since 1865—a period 
with strong implications for present-day liv- 
ing. A flexible unit-topical plan of organ- 
ization is suggested, which includes problems 


based on the text and investigational activi- 
ties. A brief overview at the end of each 
unit ties in American history with world 
affairs. 


Suggestive Units in Science for Elementary 
Schools, Volume II, by Illinois Association 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 
Industrial Arts Press, Northern Mliinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois. Paper. 
114 pages. Price, $0.50. 

This is the second volume of instructional 
units presented by the Illinois Association of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. The 
first volume, it will be recalled, contained 
units for the social studies. Nine school sys- 
tems are represented in the nine units in 
science, one for the kindergarten and one 
for each of the elementary grades. Since 
the units were developed by teachers for 
classroom use and are here published as pre- 
sented by the teacher, and because of the 
range in grade placement, there is no rigi? 
plan of organization used by all contributors. 
However, materials are included to assist the 
teacher in selection of aims, activities and 
methods, in the collection of materials, and 
the correlation of data. A bibliography ac- 
companies each unit. 


The Children’s Party Book, by Mary 
Breen. A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 
44th Street, New York, N.Y. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 244 pages. Price, $2.50. 

While Chapter I, “Tips on Party Plan- 
ning,” assumes that some adult will have a 
role, the book as a whole is a “how-to-de” 
and “how-to-make” book of games, decora- 
tions, and favors addressed to the ambitious 
young hosts and hostesses themselves. The 
text is fully illustrated with specific as well 
as decorative drawings. 


Teacher Teamwork with a Problem Public, 
by C. R. VanNice. School Activities Publish- 
ing Company, Topeka, Kansas. Cloth. 164 
pages. Price, $2.00. 

The author describes the first part of this 
stimulating treatise as diagnostic and the 
second part as remedial. That is to say, he 
defines the problems that stand in the way 
of educational interpretation and then sug- 
gests what may be done about them. Two 
chapters are devoted to public relations in 
the more restricted sense and here various 
techniques of school interpretation are exam- 
ined. 

The author sees the teacher as an indi- 
vidual handicapped by many traditional 
views on the part of the public, a circum- 
stance which results in a feeling of insecurity 
for the teacher. Collectively, however, he 
finds that teachers are on the march, that 
teacher organization is given to seeking 
higher professional standards for teachers 
and professional security which will enable 
teachers to stand fearlessly for the best in- 
terests of the school- However, teachers’ 
organizations to be truly successful must live 
up to the ideals they profess, the author 
warns. 

“... To be, or to appear to be, just an- 
other pressure group, organized for selfish 


advantage will discredit the cause. The public 
will never forgive teachers for that. Indeed 
it will make the teachers a problem of the 
public. Before the teaching profession can 
hope to solve the problem of working with 
the public, it must solve the fundamental 
problems that lie within itself. In spite of 
selfish motives exemplified all about it, the 
teaching profession must establish and main- 
tain the ideals it professes.” 

A new neighborliness will develop from 
improved methods of communication and 
transportation facilities, wider use of the 
school plant, greater integration of services 
with other agencies working for similar ends, 
and greater specialization within the profes- 
sion. 

“. . . Social progress will result to the 
degree that we have achieved the harmonious 
working together of a competent, consicen- 
tious teaching profession and a sympathetic, 
understanding public.” 


My English, Books Three and Four, by 
William M. Tanner and Frank J. Platt. Ginn 
and Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 
Book Three, Cloth, Illustrated, 400 pages, 
price, $1.20; Book Four, cloth, illustrated, 432 
pages, price, $1.20. 

To enable pupils to listen and read intelli- 
gently, to speak and write effectively, many 
opportunities for guidance and practice in 
straight thinking and the use of oral and 
written English in activities intrinsic in high- 
school life are provided in Books Three and 
Four of the four-book “My English” series. 
The series combines up-to-date content with 
definite, concise presentation and emphasis 
on functional grammar. Three introductory 
units in Book Four are designed to aid sen- 
iors to get their bearings and plan their 
futures. Provision is made in this final book 
of the series for guidance in creative writing 
for those pupils having a special aptitude and 
interest. 


Words, by Rupert P. SoRelle and Charles 
W. Kitt. The Gregg Publishing Company, 6 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 222 
pages. Price, $0.60. 

This business speller and vocabulary 
builder is organized in seven parts, further 
divided into 104 lessons. New words are pre- 
sented in sentences to illustrate their use. The 
seven major divisions are: (1) Rules for 
Spelling; (2) Word Beginnings and Endings; 
(3) Word Usage; (4) New Words; Words of 
Foreign Origin; Geographic Names; (5) 
Words Used in Business; (6) Words Used in 
Special Business and Industries. The latter 
comprises twenty-one lists. An introductory 
section is concerned with the use of the dic- 
tionary. 


Big Book of Christmas Entertainments, 
edited by Maurine H. Faw. Beckley-Cardy 
Company, 1632 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 245 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

Included in this volume are sixteen plays, 
twenty-five poems and sixteen novelties. The 
plays are varied in type, in length, and in 
number of characters. The poems are rep- 
resentative of all shades of Christmas senti- 
ment. Among the novelties are dramatic 
sketches, simple exercises, and dances and 
drills. Selections have been included for 
children of all ages. All materials are here 
published for the first time. 
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Program 


THE EIGHTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


The Terrace Casino, Morrison Hotel, December 29,1941 


Robert W. English, Teacher, Waller High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, Parliamentarian 


2:30 CaLL To ORDER 
; Orville T. Bright, Superintendent of Schools, 
Flossmoor, Illinois, President 
INVOCATION 
Dr. W. C. Bower, Professor of Religious Educa- 
tion, Divinity School, University of Chicago 
PRESENTATION OF PROGRAM 
V. L. Nickell, Superintendent of Schools, Cham- 
paign, Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


2:45 PRESENTATION OF COMMITTEE REPORTS 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
V. L. Nickell, Superintendent of Schools, Cham- 
paign, Illinois, Chairman 
CoMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 
S. B. Sullivan, Principal, Community High 
School, Vest Frankfort, Illinois, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
W. C. Handlin, Principal, Community High 
School, Lincoln, Illinois, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHER TENURE 
Don A. Walter, Teacher, Roosevelt School, Riv- 
er Forest, Illinois, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND THE BUDGET: 
Edward H. Stullken, Principal, Montefiore Spe- 
cial School, Chicago, Illinois, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
Charles McIntosh, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Montincello, Illinois, Treasurer 
PROPOSED CONSTITUTION AND By-Law AMEND- 
MENTS AND REPORT OF AMENDMENTS ADOPTED 
Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secretary 


4:15 Appress: EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 
James D. Cunningham, Manufacturer, Chicago, 
Illinois 
Notice: The Nominating Committee, Russell Malan, Chairman, 
will meet immediately after adjournment of the afternoon session 
in Parlor F. Nominations will be made for President, First Vice- 
president, Second Vice-president, Third Vice-president, and one mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee who will serve as Chairman of 
Public Relations. A member of the Illinois State Examining Board 
and members of the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle Board will also 
be nominated. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
The Terrace Casino, Morrison Hotel, December 29, 1941 
Platform Guests, Past Presidents of the I.E.A. 
8:00 Catt To ORDER 
PRESENTATION OF GAVEL 
V. L. Nickell 
In MEemorIAM 
Charles McIntosh, County Superintendent of 
Schools and Association Treasurer, Monticello 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

Orville T. Bright 
ADDRESS: 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


10:00 RECEPTION AND DANCE 
Mural Ballroom, Morrison Hotel. All delegates 
and their friends are invited. Hosts, Chicago and 
Lake Shore Divisions. Don Fernando Orchestra 


DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 
Tuesday Morning, December 30, 9:30 A.M. At Place Indicated 


DIVISIONS PLACE OF MEETING 
Blackhawk Parlor E 
Central Room 526 
Chicago Parlor F 
DuPage Valley Room 528 
East Central Room 329 
Eastern Room 333 
Illinois Valley Room 532 
Lake Shore Parlor G 
Mississippi Valley Room 534 
Northeastern Room 536 
Northwestern Room 626 
Peoria Room 628 
Rock River Room 630 
South Central Room 331 
Southern Room 330 
Southwestern Walnut Room 
Southeastern Room 632 
Western Room 530 
The delegates will submit their credentials to the credentials chair- 
men of the respective Divisions at this time. The chairmen will 


bring these credentials to the meeting of the Credentials Committee 
at 11:00 a.m. in Suite 605. 


The delegates will discuss committee and other reports at the 
Divisional meetings. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
The Terrace Casino, Morrison Hotel, December 30, 1941 
1:30 CONSIDERATION OF COMMITTEE AND 

OTHER REPORTS 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 
(To be supplied), Chairman 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Russell Malan, Chairman 


CoMMITTEE ON PuBLic RELATIONS 
V. L. Nickell, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION 
Ernest R. Britton, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 
S. B. Sullivan, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
W. C. Handlin, Chairman 


CoMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING 
Karl L. Adams, Chairman 


CoMMITTEE ON TEACHER TENURE 
Don A. Walter, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE 


COMMITTEE ON Equat OpporTUNITY 
Turner Chandler, Chairman 
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COMMITTEE ON DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 
V. L, Nickell, Chairman CALENDAR OF EVENTS 








COMMITTEE ON FINANCE Time 








Event Place 





Edward H. Stullken, Chairman 





nal REPORT OF THE TREASURER ren 
Charles McIntosh ee 
AupDITING COMMITTEE 10:00 
Russell Malan, Chairman ‘ 
tes REPORT ON THE BUDGET 10:00 
ind Edward H. Stullken : 
- FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 10:00 
s§ Mural Ballroom, Morrison Hotel, December 30,1941 
ted 6:30 ANNUAL BANQUET 12:00 
Honoring Dr. Willard E. Givens, Executive Sec- : 
retary, National Education Association. 
(The doors will open at 6:00 p.m.) P.M. 1:00 
CALL TO ORDER 
V. L. Nickell 
INVOCATION 2:30 
Very Rev. Michael O’Connell, President, DePaul 5:00 
University, Chicago, Illinois 
“America” (First and Last Stanzas) ALL 5:00 
Mrs. Harriet Hester, Educational Director, Radio 
Station WLS, Chicago, Illinois, Accompanist 6:00 
CoMMUNITY SINGING 
7:00 Specrat Broapcast HonoRING THE I.E.A. 
Prairie Farmer W.LS. 6:00 
PRESENTATION OF TOASTMASTER 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT 8:00 
Dr. Robert Bell Browne, Director of University 10:00 
Extension, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
PRESENTATION OF GUESTS AT SPEAKERS TABLE 
-_ Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secretary, I. E. A. 
will PRESENTATION OF PAST PRESIDENT’S KEY TO Tuesday 30 
ittee OrviLLE T. BRIGHT a O00 
Russell Malan, First Vice-president ae 
the SELECTIONS 9:30 
Proviso Township High School Choir, Maywood 
R. Lee Osburn, Director 9:30 
IN GREETINGS FROM THE NATIONAL EDUCATION : 
1941 ASSOCIATION 
Dr. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary 11:00 
ApprEss: ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN THE BUILDING 
oF PusLic MorALE 
Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 11:00 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Chairman, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission 12:00 
FIFTH GENERAL SESSION aed 


The Terrace Casino, Morrison Hotel, December 31, 1941 
9:30 REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
John W. Thalman, Superintendent of Waukegan ”: ™- 1:00 
Secondary Schools, Waukegan, Illinois, Director 


Public Relations Commit- Room 526 


tee Meeting 

Legislative Committee Room 528 
Meeting 

Finance Committee Meet- Room 530 
ing 

Illinois Elementary The Embassy and 


Principals Association Rooms 427-432 
Meeting and Luncheon 

Women Delegates Lunch- Parlor B 
eon 


Illinois County Superin- Walnut Room 
tendents Association 


Meeting 
First General Session Terrace Casino 
Nominating Committee Parlor F 
Meeting 


Conference on Teacher Parlor G 
Tenure 

Illinois City Superintend- Rooms 329-333 
ents Association Ban- 
quet 

City Superintendents As- Parlors B, C, D 
sociation Banquet 

Second General Session Terrace Casino 

Reception and Dance, Mural Ballroom 
Don Fernando Orches- 
tra. Hosts, Chicago and 
Lake Shore Divisions 


Past Presidents and Sec- Suite 340 
retaries Breakfast 

Divisional Delegate See Page 98 
Meetings 

Affiliated Teachers Asso- Parlors B, C, D 
ciations of Illinois 
Meeting f 

Illinois Association of Embassy Room 
School Secretaries 
Meeting 

Credentials Committee Suite 605 
Meeting 

Phi Delta Kappa Lunch- Mural Room 
eon 

Affiliated Teachers Asso- Parlors B, C, D 
ciation of Illinois 
Luncheon 


Illinois Association of Embassy Room 
School Secretaries 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF REPORT Luncheon ) 
Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secretary 1:30 Third General Session Terrace Casino 
REPORT OF THE Boarp oF DiREcTORS 6:30 Annual Banquet Mural Room 
Orville T. Bright, President 7:00 Broadcast Honoring I.E.A. 
CONSIDERATION OF CONSTITUTION AND Wednesday 31 
By-Law AMENDMENTS A.M. 9:30 Fifth General Session Terrace Casino 
UNFINISHED AND NEw BUSINESS 12:00 Delta Kappa Gamma Wainut Room 
PRESENTATION OF NEW OFFICERS Luncheon 
Orville T. Bright Note: Reservations or tickets for all banquets, luncheons and 
ADJOURNMENT breakfasts may be secured at the registration desk. 
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General Information 


HEADQUARTERS.—The Morrison 
Hotel has been selected as the head- 
quarters for the association. 


REGISTRATION.—Registration may 
be made at the Terrace Casino of the 
Morrison Hotel. Membership receipts 
must be presented. Special badges will 
be provided delegates upon the presen- 
tation of their credentials. : 

MEMBERSHIP.—Membership is open 
to all persons engaged in or interested 
in educational work in Illinois. 


The payment of the annual dues en- 
titles one to attend all sessions of the 
Annual Meeting, and also to one year’s 
subscription to ILtrnors Epucation, 
the official publication of the Illinois 
Education Association. 

All those who have paid membership 
fees in any of the Division meetings 
since January 1, 1941, will be furnished 
admission badges free from any other 
charge. 

PLace OF MEETING.—All sessions 
will be held in the Morrison Hotel. 

BANQUET TICKETS.—Tickets for the 
banquet may be secured by delegates 
through their Divisions previous to the 
opening of the convention. Others 
may secure their tickets at the registra- 
tion desk at the Morrison Hotel. A 
few tickets will be available in advance 
through the Chicago and Lake Shore 
Divisions. Price, $1.75. 


Tickets for special breakfasts and 
luncheons may be secured at the regis- 
tration desk. 

Wuo ARE THE DELEGATES?—The 
delegates to the Representative Assem- 
bly are as follows: 

1. The members of the Governing 
Committees. These are the members 
of the present state association commit- 
tees on Finance, Legislation, and Pub- 
lic Relations. 

2. All ex-presidents and ex-secre- 
taries of the state association, resident 
in Illinois. 

3. All presidents-elect of the Divi- 
sions. These are the presidents elected 
in 1941 by the several Divisions. 

4. The regular delegates appointed 
by each of the Divisions on a basis of 
one delegate for every 100 members or 
major fraction thereof enrolled this 
year. If any delegate cannot attend 
the state meeting, he should assign his 
duties to some regularly appointed 
alternate who can and will attend. 

5. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


100 


SOCIOLOGY in Illinois High Schools 


*By JUDSON LANDIS, Southern Illinois Normal University 


Tans study originated because of the 
interest of the sociologists at Southern 
Illinois Normal University in ascer- 
taining the status of sociology in Illi- 
nois high schools and the approximate 
training of teachers of the subject. 
It was felt that the department should 
have this information in order to guide 
effectively prospective majors in soci- 
ology and other social sciences. 

The information was gathered by 
means of a questionnaire, which was 
sent to a random sample of 200 teach- 
ers who were listed as teachers of soci- 
ology or social problems in the 1940- 
1941 Illinois School Directory. Seventy 
teachers returned the questionnaire. 


A Newcomer to the Curriculum 


Sociology has not been offered in 
high schools until very recently. Re- 
turns from the questionnaire showed 
that very few schools offered it before 
1930. Seven out of ten schools now 


offering sociology did not include it 


in the curriculum until after 1936. 
Almost half of the schools introduced 
sociology in the 1938-1939 school year. 
This is doubtless explained in that the 
depression caused school people to feel 
the need for social and economic en- 
lightenment, and yet it was not possi- 
ble to introduce new subjects until the 
partial recovery during the late ’30’s. 
So-called fads and frills had been re- 
moved from the curriculum and admin- 
istrators hesitated to introduce new 
subjects. ? 

Sociology is usually offered in the 
last two years of high school although 
a few schools place it in the freshman 
and sophomore years. Seven out of ten 
schools offer it as a semester course, 
and in nine out of ten schools, soci- 
ology is an elective subject. 

Practically all schools use a text- 
book. Returns from the sample showed 
the textbooks most used to fall in the 
following order: Social Living, by 
Landis and Landis; Our Changing 
Social Order, by Gray, Gavian and 
Groves; and Problems of American 
Democracy, by Little, Patterson and 
Burch. Eighteen different textbooks 
were used. Almost half of the teachers 
are critical of the textbooks in the 
field. Frequently expressed criticisms 
were: “Text should include problems 
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of home community”; “Certain topics 
should be omitted”; “Texts cover too 
much material for one semester course.”’ 


Although it seems that many of those 
teaching sociology ave insufficient 
training in the subject, this is not sur- 
prising since many teacher training 
institutions have offered little soci- 
ology and the subject is comparatively 
new in the high-school curriculum. 

In two out of five schools the super- 
intendent, principal or coach teaches 
sociology. This is often because no 
one else is trained in the field and 
the administrators must teach what is 
left. There are some schools also where 
the principal or superintendent would 
probably feel safer if he were teaching 
the course because in some quarters 
there is fear of the word sociology. 
A few years ago a western university 
did not have a sociology department 
although sociology was taught in sev- 
eral departments under various names. 
Those in charge thought it wise not 
to have a sociology department because 
they realized that the state Legislature 
did not know the difference between 
sociology and socialism. High-school 
administrators sometimes face a similar 
situation when they decide to intro- 
duce a course in sociology. 


Teachers Drawn from Other Fields 


Of the teachers of sociology, only 2 
percent majored and only 17 percent 
minored in the field. More had majored 
in English, science and education than 
in sociology. However, more of the 
sociology teachers are drawn from re- 
lated fields—two out of three having 
majored in history with additional 
courses in civics and economics. 

We get a better picture of the train- 
ing of the teachers when we look at the 
number of semester hours they have in 
sociology. Approximately half of the 
teachers hold the Master of Arts de- 
gree, yet two out of three had ten 
semester hours or less of either gradu- 
ate or undergraduate training in the 
field, and one in seven had no training 
at all. Only one in seven had taken 
twenty semester hours or more in so- 
ciology. 

Since most schools do not have a 

(Continued on third cover) 
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Millions for Defense 


What does America mean to the children of 

What can education do to give them a stake in this country, 
generations of Americans have struggled to make and to keep 
dom’s own? Here is an expression of the long view of defense. 


jee love of one’s country, when that 
country is such a one as ours, is not a 
thing to be rationalized. It is more 
than gratitude for opportunity, for jus- 
tice, for freedom to move and speak 
and act as one chooses. It is more than 
thankfulness for protection from alien 
dangers. It is a great tradition, a great 
ideal, reverence for our ancestors and 
our posterity. 

It is emblemed by our flag, with 
its undimmed stars and “its stripes 
stroked in ripples of white and of red,” 
that floods our emotions and symbol- 
izes the sweat and toil and blood that 
have been so generously spent that we, 
today, may live in freedom and com- 
fort in this America that embodies for 
each of us the many inestimable values 
of life. 

America is the blue waters of count- 
less lakes, the warm green of tree-clad 
hills, the twinkling lights of mighty 
cities, bands of iron binding coast to 
coast, waving fields of grain, and peace- 
ful shaded highways. 

All this and more is the land we love. 
It is the encircling arms of little chil- 
dren, trusting and confiding; it is the 
quiet and restful peace of firesides; 
laughter and love; heartbreak, and the 
healing sympathy of good neighbors. 
It is the psalms sung in churches—old 
paeans of joyousness—freedom of wor- 
ship. All this is America, for most of 
us, a land of the free and the home of 
the brave, worth living for, worth dy- 
ing to preserve. A land of promise. 


They, Too, Are Americans 


As I write these words I hear the 
shrill raucous cries of little children in 
a dark and loathsome alley. I see the 
yellow glare shining nakedly through 
the curtainless windows of a crowded 
city tenement. They, too, those slat- 
ternly figures, seen dimly in the drab 
bare rooms, condemned to poverty and 
squalor, are Americans. What does 
America mean to them? A land of 
glorious tradition and bright future? 
When they are called upon to send 
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their sons to defend America what will, 
perchance, be their answer? 

Perhaps those bowed and hopeless 
shadows living in cramped, drab, fil- 
thy quarters, are what they are because 
of their own folly. Perhaps they have 
wasted opportunity. Maybe they de- 
serve our righteous scorn, but what 
of their children—those quarreling, 
shrieking, little creatures of the alley? 
They are Americans, too—children of 
today, voters of tomorrow. What are 
we, lovers of America, doing to assure 
their health, their education, their op- 
portunity? 

Will traditional schools, taught by 
over-worked teachers, in crowded 
schoolrooms suffice to bring American 
ideals to these forgotten folk, the tene- 
ment children? Their name is legion, 
their votes a few short years hence will 
rule the Nation. Are they protected 
from false ¢uctrines? What are we do- 
ing to ass'.re that these millions will 
carry on -he ideals our forefathers so 
wisely established—ideals of manliness, 
of self-dependence, of individual effort? 
Can we be sure that when they come 
to select their representatives in the 
Government of the Nation their 
choices will be wise? 

American traditions in the making 
included no tenements, no thought of 
children growing up in ignorance, 
squalor, poverty. They can be carried 
on only by children assured of clean 
decent surroundings and given suffi- 
cient food, sound bodies, and an edu- 
cation fitted to make them worthy to 
be citizens of a great nation. 

This is not all. Here, in this great 
city, are more than a quarter million 
negroes—a huge minority. Restricted, 
shunned, condemned to even more 
crowded housing, they are the victims 
of white man’s prejudices, and are 
preyed upon by white and black alike. 
What will be their answer to America’s 
call in her hour of need? Has America 
ever been to them, and millions like 
them, a land of liberty, of justice, of 
opportunity? Of what value is tradi- 
tional education to them and their chil- 
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dren? Has it taught them to earn bet- 
ter, to live better? What protection 
have we given them from the flood of 
alien propaganda that seeks to engulf 
them? They, too, are voters of today; 
their children, voters of tomorrow. Will 
they choose their leaders wisely? 

Not long ago a group of us listened 
to a teacher tell about his school prob- 
lems. His was a small school, less than 
two hundred children. Their homes 
were flimsy shacks, reared on an un- 
sightly prairie along muddy streets, 
without sanitary protection. The moral 
conditions were unspeakable. True, the 
children, for whom this speaker was 
concerned, were out where there was 
air and sunshine, but the summer sun 
glared hot on the filth of reeking 
ditches, and the bitter winds of winter 
raged unchecked. 

In that little school district Amer- 
ican children are growing to manhood 
and womanhood. What chance have 
they for liberty, for health, for oppor- 
tunity, for the development of Amer- 
ican ideals? What will be their response 
to America’s call when they become 
the voters of tomorrow? Upon what 
background will they draw for guid- 
ance in selection of national leaders? 
Upon the nice ideals of textbooks or 
the faithless promises of demagogues? 


America’s First Task 


There are only a handful of them 
on this blighted prairie, but they are 
part of a vast army. Their community 
can be multiplied a_ thousandfold. 
They, the children of the discontented, 
the underprivileged, rumber into the 
hundred-thousands. They are more 
than mere voters; they are the parents 
of tomorrow. Their children and their 
children’s children will live to pass on 
the blight of their squalor—a legion 
of progeny, little wanted, uncared for. 

Our task it is to educate these mil- 
lions of poor children, reared in filth, 
condemned to ignorance, blighted be- 
fore they reach maturity. Such educa- 
tion must be intelligently planned, 
generously endowed. These children 
of neglect need healthful surroundings, 
clean homes, sanitation. They need 
wholesome food, warm clothing, medi- 
cal and dental care. They need schools 
where the teachers have vision and un- 
derstanding, and adequate equipment. 
They need shops and gymnasiums, as- 
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sembly halls and playgrounds. They 
require an education adapted to their 
manifold needs. 

They must first be taught to live and 
earn decent livelihoods. They must be 
made healthy and happy. They must 
be taught the dignity of labor and be 
given the reliance of skilled hands. 

They will then build safe ideals; 
they will then have reason to be thank- 
ful to their country. They will come 
to detest the dole and will glory in in- 
dependent labor. Above all they will 
be accorded respect and will have ac- 
quired America’s most precious gift, 
self-respect. 

To make all this possible is our task, 
if we would preserve America and keep 
her free. Teachers alone cannot do the 
work; all who are interested in the 
preservation of American. democracy 
must share in the labor. In this 
there may well be a united Nation. 
This is America’s first task, not only 
for present defense, but for the preser- 
vation of the American way of life. 
Only through the adequate education 
of our children can we perpetuate 
those glorious ideals laid down by the 
fathers of Freedom and Liberty, and 
Prosperity for all who are willing to 
work. No amount of success in for- 
eign wars can atone for neglect of the 
children at home. 

We can and should, readily and will- 
ingly, spend the billions that are needed 
for defense, mortgaging our future, if 
need be, to keep the lustful tyrant 
from our doors. But all that sacrifice 
will be waste, if we neglect the children 
of America who will fall heir to the 
birthright we now so valorously defend. 





World Federation to Meet 


Paul Monroe, president of the World 
Federation of Education. Associations, 
announces that the federation has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Canadian 
Teachers Federation to hold a meeting 
in Montreal, Canada, July 8, 9, and 
10, 1942. Mr. C. N. Crutchfield, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Canadian Teach- 
ers Federation, expressed the spirit 
which inspired the invitation thus: 

The least that we teachers on this side of 
the Atlantic can do, is to keep the torch of 
freedom burning through our support of one 
Federation which represents the teachers of 
the world. We teachers of Canada feel that 
there will be a great need for a World Fed- 
eration after the present disastrous war is 
won by our allies. The teachers of the de- 
vastated areas will be looking to us for 
leadership, and if we really have faith in 
Democracy as a living pulsating force, we 
should unhesitatingly give that leadership 
when the necessity arises. 
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A Program of Parent Education 


Illinois program stresses home-school co-operation of a more vitally 
fundamental character than that of a generation ago. Child guidance 
and community co-operation are the watchwords of this program. 


* By MRS. CHARLES F. BOSS, JR., State Chairman of Parent Education, 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


© PARENT education has been a 

major project in the program of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers since the organization’s first 
meeting in 1897. We look back over 
those forty odd years and realize the 
many changes that have taken place— 
in homes, schools, teachers, children, 
nations and the world. 


In view of these many changes, the 
pressure upon parents has become 
great, and in a state of bewilderment 
they are turning to the trained minds 
among educators to help them. The 
parent of today finds himself in a dual 
role; while assuming the responsibility 
of helping the child adjust himself to 
a rapidly changing world, he also 
undertakes to make the world a better 
place in which his child may live and 
grow to maturity. 


Understanding of Family Relation- 
ships Stressed in Illinois Program 


In our program of parent education 
throughout the state of Illinois, we are 
stressing the importance of an intel- 
ligent parenthood that permits the 
child and his parent to grow together, 
and as a consequence to understand 
each other in all family relationships. 


Such parenthood has a direct influ- 
ence upon the community. Some one 
has said there can be no good com- 
munity where there is one bad home; 
again, that no community is stronger 
than its weakest home. 

We naturally emphasize the great 
importance of co-operation between 
the school and the home. If space 
and time would permit, I should like 
to describe the many instances where 
parents co-operate so closely with a 
principal and her staff of teachers that 
any parent can tell you exactly the 
program, purposes, and aims of that 
particular school; where, from kinder- 
garten on through high school, parents, 
teachers and children have studied, 
worked, and played together in devel- 
oping a project of importance to their 
own particular interests and needs. 

We feel we have advanced a long 
way from the days of money raising 
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for a new pair of curtains or a flower 
stand to a program of child guidance 
and community co-operation. 


Parents who have become a living, 
vital part of their schools are not 
usually the parents to whom a child 
dreads to take an unsatisfactory report 
card, or without whom he carries some 
burden of inferiority alone, fearing he 
will bring misery and disappointment 
to his parents. 


Study Yields Mutual Benefit 


Fortunate are the parents today who 
have insight enough to find and join 
a study group in which they can share 
the accumulated experience and wis- 
dom of writers and specialists in vari- 
ous fields, weighing this material in the 
light of problems individual to each 
but common to all. 

What a relief it is to the nervous, 
sensitive parent to find that after all 
his child is a perfectly normal human 
being, trying hard to find his place in 
a world of chaos and confusion. And 
what a joy it must be to the child to 
learn that his parents are seeking a bet- 
ter understanding of things as they 
really are today. 

Through material from various 
sources and through activities such 
as panel discussions, forums, study 
courses, radio talks, lectures and dis- 
cussion, teachers and students are 
working to bring to an untrained gen- 
eration of mothers and fathers the help 
they must have in order to cope with 
the problems they themselves have 
helped to bring about. On their part 
parents are eagerly availing themselves 
of the aids offered them. 


Youth Needs Confidence 
and Security 


We realize all too well the plight in 
which we have placed our youth and 
it will only be through helping them 
to cultivate a sense of security and 
confidence in self that we can insure 
for them those fundamentals which are 
the American birthright—freedom for 
growth in body, mind, and spirit; with 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness as their heritage. 
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Current Federal Aid to Educatio: 


|= Federal Government has given 
aid to local school authorities from a 
very early period in the history of the 
Nation. A brief statement of some of 
the agencies which exist at the present 
time should aid in a better understand- 
ing of the conditions which now exist. 
It should also be of assistance in de- 
termining the trend with respect to 
Federal support of education. 


Smith-Hughes and George-Deen 
Acts 

The Smith-Hughes Act, passed in 
1917 is described as 

An act to provide for the promotion of 
vocational education; to provide for the co- 
operation with the states in the promotion 
of such education in agriculture and the 
trades and industries; to provide for the co- 
operation with the states in the preparation 
of teachers in vocational subjects; and to 
appropriate money and regulate its expendi- 
ture. 


The Federal Board of Vocational 
Education represents the interests of 
the Federal Government. The State 
Board of Vocational Education has the 
authority and responsibility for the de- 
velopment of rules and regulations for 
the state it represents. Both must be in 
accord with the pattern set up by the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts. 

The vocational subjects authorized 
under the Smith-Hughes law have de- 
veloped in accord with the plans set 
forth until at the present time there 
are, in respect to some vocations, more 
schools asking for the privilege of par- 
ticipation than there are funds avail- 
able for reimbursement. 

The program has been developed on 
both a full-time and part-time basis. 
Opportunities are offered both to the 
high-school students and the adults of 
the communities. The reimbursement 
to local schools is in accord with a plan 
agreed upon; that is, up to 50 percent 
by the state and Federal Government. 
The remainder of the cost is borne by 
the local school unit. 

The passage of the George-Deen Act 
in 1937 gave increased impetus to vo- 
cational education. It is an extension 
of the Smith-Hughes law with empha- 
sis on distributive occupations added. 
This has resulted in the development 
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of supervisory services in the field of 
distributive occupations as well as the 
appointment of a supervisor of occu- 
pational information and guidance. 

All teachers and supervisors of 
classes in vocational subjects which are 
conducted under the rules of the Board 
of Vocational Education are required 
to meet definite requirements with re- 
spect to training and experience. 


Education for National Defense 

The national emergency has resulted 
in the development of an educational 
program designed to meet the industrial 
needs created by this emergency which 
have not been cared for by the regular 
educational program. The responsibil- 
ity for the development and execution 
of a major part of this program has 
been vested in the Department of Vo- 
cational Education. 

Two distinct types of training are 
provided. First, there are supplemen- 
tary courses for those persons who are 
employed in occupations essential to 
National Defense or closely related oc- 
cupations, for the purpose of improving 
their skill and knowledge in these oc- 
cupations. Second, pre-employment and 
refresher courses which are planned to 
give the type of training necessary for 
the trainee’s employment in some field 
essential to defense. 

The Office of Education is author- 
ized to make payments to the various 
states for the furtherance of this type of 
education. In most instances the Fed- 
eral Government assumes the total cost 
of programs organized in accord with 
this authority. 


Works Progress Administration 


The Works Progress Administration 
educational projects have been quite 
varied. The program came out of the 
emergency needs resulting from the de- 
pression. The present educational pro- 
gram includes five points: 

1. National citizenship-training for the 
foreign born. 

2. Instruction in elementary subjects for 
illiterates. 

3. Instruction in special subjects for men 
in military service when such is requested 
by the proper authorities. 

4. Instruction for dislocated populations 
in defense areas. 
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5. Care and development of pre-school 
children of low-income groups. 


Associated with the program for pre- 
school groups is a program for the im- 
provement of family relationships, 
health and morale. Classes are organ- 
ized on the basis of need for this type 
of instruction, request by local au- 
thority and the availability of the 
teachers. Teachers are in general se- 
lected from the rolls of relief clients. 
The assignment of a teacher is made 
by the WPA offices on the advice of 
the district supervisor of education. 
Requirements with respect to teacher 
preparation are quite flexible. Formal 
education is considered important. Ex- 
perience, personality, and other factors 
are given consideration in making ap- 
pointments. 

The WPA has also made a consider- 
able contribution in the construction 
and repair of physical plants. The 
prime purpose again is to provide em- 
ployment for needy able-bodied per- 
sons who are unemployed. 

The WPA program is essentially 
Federal in character although several 
basic steps are left to local determina- 
tion. All non-Federal WPA projects 
are originated and sponsored by state 
or local governmental bodies. The local 
sponsor is now expected to contribute 
at least 25 percent to the cost of the 
project regardless of the type of ac- 
tivity. This item may include mate- 
rials and personal services. 


Civilian Conservation Corps 

The Civilian Conservation Corps was 
organized primarily to care for young 
men who were out of school and un- 
employed. It has a dual purpose, re- 
lief and conservation. Educational val- 
ues were not a part of the original plan. 
When it was found that 84 percent of 
the enrollees had not completed the 
high school, 44 percent had not 
completed elementary school and many 
were illiterate, the need for education 
was apparent. The educational program 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps has 
resulted in thousands of young men 
completing elementary school and high 
school. In addition, many have re- 
ceived specific vocational instruction 
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along the lines of the work engaged in 
by this agency. 

The entire cost of this program has 
been borne by the Federal Government. 


National Youth Administration 

The National Youth Administration 
was established in 1935. Its four major 
objectives are: 

1. To provide for part-time employment 
of needy high-school, college and graduate 
students, between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five years, so that they may continue 
in school. 

2. To provide funds for part-time em- 
ployment on work projects, designed not only 
to provide valuable work experiences but to 
benefit youth generally and the community 
in which they live. 

3. To encourage the establishment of job 
training, counselling and placement for youth. 

4. To encourage the development and ex- 
tension of constructive leisure-time activities. 

There are two major divisions of the 
NYA. These are the Student-Work 
Program and the Out-of-School Work 
Program. 

The principle of the student aid pro- 
gram is to furnish employment for 
needy young people wishing to attend 
high school or college but unable to do 
so properly within their own means. 
The local school authorities assume re- 
sponsibility for the selection of the 
students to be helped and devise and 
supervise the work upon which they 
engage. Selections are made in accord 
with rules and stipulations of the NYA. 
The student work is divided roughly 
into four major divisions: departmental 
assistance, construction and mainte- 
nance, clerical assistance and service, 
and semi-professional work. 

The out-of-school work program is 
provided to thousands of young men 
and women who have left school and 
who have been unable to find private 
employment. These youth are em- 
ployed on three general types of 
projects. 

1. RestpENT CENTERS.—The youth 
employed in resident centers are paid 
$1.00 per day. The living expenses at 
the center are subtracted from the 
wage which usually leaves from $10.00 
to $15.00 actually paid to the youth 
each month. Classroom facilities are to 
be available at all centers. 

As a consequence of the emphasis 
in the out-of-school program shifting 
to a type of work experience that will 
make the young men and women ready 
for jobs in the national defense indus- 
tries, young people enrolled in this 
program are getting basic experience 
in the various mechanical pursuits. 
Shops include woodworking units, 
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metal, radio, aircraft, electrical weld- 
ing, power-sewing, in order to give 
youth opportunity to learn to use hand- 
tools and power-driven machinery and 
equipment. 

2. Work EXPERIENCE CENTERS.— 
In locations where the youth load is 
heavy enough to justify such projects, 
there are in operation work-experience 
centers. The boys and girls in these 
centers live at home and are under the 
directors only during working hours 
or at meal time if there is a cafeteria 
at the center. These centers offer the 
same types of mechanical experiences 
as the residence centers. Youth in these 
centers are able to earn from $21 to 
$25 per month. 

3. Drverstrrep Proyects.—About 
half of the out-of-school youth are 
employed on what is known as diver- 
sified or non-concentrated projects in 
which a few young people are assigned 
to gain work experience in various 
public agencies at such tasks as clerical 
work, hospital aid, library work, gen- 
eral labor, and construction. 

Insofar as possible youth employed 
on NYA projects are given an oppor- 
tunity to supplement the practical work 
experience they gain on the job by re- 
lated training in the classroom. 

By agreement with the United States 
Office of Education, the National 
Youth Administration relies on the 
schools to provide related classroom 
training. The National Youth Admin- 
istration administers the funds with 
which to support the student-work pro- 
grams for the young people who are 
enrolled full-time in high schools and 
colleges, and also employment on work 
projects for our school youth, all of 
whom will receive the related or nec- 
essary instruction under the direction 
of Federal, state and local educational 
authorities. The total cost of this pro- 
gram is borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Lanham (Community Facilities) Act 

The enactment of H.R. 4545 made 
funds available for the procurement 
and operation of community facilities 
in areas affected by defense activities. 
Under this Act the Federal Government 
may construct buildings or add to ex- 
isting buildings where these facilities 
could not otherwise be provided with- 
out imposing an “increased excessive 
tax burden or an unusual excessive in- 
crease in debt limit of the taxing or 
borrowing authority in which such 
shortage exists.” 

The Act includes the following 
clause: 
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No department or agency of the United 
States shall exercise any supervision or con- 
trol over any school with respect to which 
any funds have been or may be expended 
pursuant to this title, nor shall any term or 
condition of any agreement under this title 
relating to, or any lease grant, loan or con- 
tributien made under this title to or on be- 
half of any such school prescribe or affect its 
administration, personnel, curriculum, instruc- 
tion, methods of instruction or materials for 
instruction. 

The funds will be administered by 
the Federal Works Agency. The United 
States Office of Education certifies ap- 
plications for school aid. 

The Federal Works Agency may re- 
lease funds to local school boards to 
equip utility classrooms, pay salaries of 
additional teachers and rent or pur- 
chase buses to transport students to ad- 
joining units. 

Public Works Administration 

The program of the Public Works 
Administration was designed to stim- 
ulate useful public works. The con- 
struction and repair of educational 
buildings was a part of the program. 
All requests for grants or loans for 
local construction originated with the 
local district and were supplemented by 
local funds. 

All construction was supervised by 
representatives of the PWA. 


Public Works Reserve 

This Federal Agency is undertaking 
to develop and keep up-to-date plans 
for projects any one of which can be 
set in motion quickly as a post-emer- 
gency project. These projects include 
school buildings, services for handi- 
capped children, regional vocational 
schools, health instruction, and child 
accounting and guidance. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. To what extent has the complete edu- 
cational pattern been changed as a result 
of the employment of Federal funds and of 
Federal activities? 

2. What changes have taken place in those 
educational activities not financed by Fed- 
eral funds? 

3. What plans should be made so that 
there may be the most effective utilization of 
Federal, state and local funds. 


THINGS TO READ 
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An Experiment in Rural Teacher Training 


By HOMER HALL 
Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


Ee a period of years the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College in com- 
mon with the other State teacher train- 
ing institutions has maintained affili- 
ated rural schools near the campus. 
With the progress of time the need of 
increasing these facilities has become 
apparent. As early as the end of 1935 
there was proposed a plan to set up 
additional training centers in various 
counties at a distance from the campus. 
This proposal met with enthusiastic 
commendation by the county superin- 
tendents in our area, among them 
LE.A. Secretary Irving Pearson, then 
superintendent of the Winnebago 


County schools. It developed that the 
time was not ripe for presentation of 
the plan to the local college authorities, 
and the matter was allowed to drop. 
However, in the fall of 1939 Miss 
Mabel Carney, with the prestige of 


Columbia University and the news of 
Kate Wofford’s experiment in Buffalo 
State Teachers College, was able to sell 
the idea to our group. In the preceding 
year the northwest Illinois county sup- 
erintendents had passed a resolution 
asking that all elementary curriculum 
students be required to take some work 
in preparation for rural teaching. Even- 
tually twenty of the twenty-one super- 
intendents in our area subscribed to the 
resolution. The Department of Public 
Instruction also set down as one of its 
requirements for recognition of a rural 
school that the teacher have rural prep- 
aration. 


Criteria of Selection 


With the stage thus set and the 
county superintendents already pre- 
pared, the first group, consisting of 
thirteen students, was sent out to the 
newly established training centers in 
the spring of 1940. Similar groups 
went out for six weeks’ training in the 
fall of 1940, and in the spring and in 
October of 1941. 

Criteria for the selection of centers 
were established. First of all selection 
was to be made from a number of 
schools recommended by the local 
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Three Schools Co-operating with the Northern Illinois Teachers College 
in the Teacher Training Program 


Reading from left to right, top, they are: Greenwood School, McHenry County; Latham 
Park School, Winnebago County. Below: Bean School, Kane County. 


county superintendent as being among 
his best. We asked that any school 
selected should have an enrollment of 
at least twelve pupils, a teacher who 
had completed at least two years of 
training, and who had at least four 
years’ experience in the rural field. 
We desired if possible to have “superior 
schools,” but the superiority of the 
teacher was the essential thing rather 
than that of building and equipment. 

When, in co-operation with the 
county superintendents, we set out to 
select our training centers, we found 
that in practically every instance the 
teacher was willing or more than willing 
to accept a student assignment. The 
communities and school boards, with 
one exception among a large number 
approached, were pleased with the idea. 
Both teacher and school board seemed 
to feel that the prestige conferred by 
having their school selected, was ample 
remuneration. 

After the plans were ready, the 
teachers involved were called in for 
conferences at the college and the pro- 
cedures explained and discussed. They 
came back after a two-week interval 
to compare notes and suggest improve- 
ments. The students, before leaving 
the campus, were informed as to their 
part in the experiment, and directions 
in the form of mimeographed material 
were given them. They also came back 
to the campus at two-week intervals 
for discussion of their problems. 
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Among the materials required to be 
turned in was a preliminary report 
showing plan of building, seating chart, 
names of children, and a brief state- 
ment in regard to the interests and 
aptitudes of each child, some brief 
plans, and near the end of the period, 
a long unit which the student had 
worked out, at least in part, with the 
children. A thorough case study of 
one child was asked for. One of the 
most worth-while activities was the 
diary in which each teacher recorded 
school and community events in which 
she participated. 


Difficulties Encountered 


In addition to the typical induction 
into teaching leading up to complete 
charge of the schoolroom all day for 
several days, the student-teachers’ 
experience included attendance at 
P.T.A. and Teachers’ Reading-Circle 
meetings, and participation in field 
trips and other community activities. 

Most of the students furnished their 
own transportation, or in cases where 
the student resided in the same city 
as the teacher, rode with her to the 
school. Some—fewer than we should 
have liked—boarded in the district. 

We met many difficulties, among 
them that of arranging the student’s 
program for the half of the term she 
was on the campus. Obviously, double- 
period courses had to be taken. It was 
difficult both to find a single course 
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which all the students involved were 
required to take and, when that was 
found, to find a faculty member to 
teach such a double-period class. Some 
house-mothers refused to take students 
from whom they would lose six weeks’ 
room rent. 

In the field it was extremely difficult 
to find schools that met all require- 
ments, particularly that as to enroll- 
ment. The average enrollment in most 
‘of the northern Illinois counties is 
about ten. We would find excellent 
teaching and then discover that the 
teacher had as yet only a year and 
one-half of preparation. We found 
that superior teachers who met city 
requirements as to training were apt 
to be snapped up by such schools. We 
found, also, that we had to make many 
changes in our new staff each term, in 
part due to the fact that the added 
prestige of being employed in one of 
our teaching centers enabled the teach- 
er to secure a much better position. 
Of the teachers used as critics last 
spring one was employed as a critic 
in a county normal in Wisconsin and 
four others secured better-paying city 
positions. 


Evaluation of Results 


As to the results of the plan, it may 
be said that students who have been 
through the experience have felt it 
very much worth while, and have with- 
out exception secured positions. Both 
the critic in charge of. the student and 
the county superintendent involved 
seem to be especially concerned for 
the student’s placement. Such rural 
training does not seem to have injured 
chances for urban positions; four of 
our last year’s group are teaching in 
such situations—two in the city of 
Rockford. 

We believe that there have been 
certain gains and certain losses in the 
new type of program. The writer feels 
that the gains are the greater. The 
gains result from the fact that the 
student puts in twice as much time 
for his credit as he would in the campus 
training schools; that off-campus prac- 
tice is an all-day assignment or, in 
fact, a six weeks’ unit of work com- 
plete. A single student-teacher at a 
time makes for a more natural class- 
room situation. The student-teacher is 
accepted as “another teacher,” not as 
a student, and so the children in the 
selected rural schools have a much 
different attitude toward the student- 
teachers than do those on the campus. 
The students come in much closer con- 
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tact with the community and its prob- 
lems and participate therein to a much 
greater extent. 


The weaknesses of the plan lie in 
part in the insufficient supervision, a 
defect which may be remedied as the 
plan continues in operation. In spite of 
the excellence of the field teacher, we 
lose the services of a trained critic who 
has especially prepared herself for the 
task and has had wide experience in 
dealing with students. Necessarily 
techniques and methods in the off- 
campus schools are not always in 
agreement with the educational phi- 
losophy of the college. The college 
makes no attempt to influence the 
school curriculum as such. 


Probable Trends 


The new Certificating Law will 
create a lull in student teaching dur- 
ing which time gains can be consoli- 
dated and new plans made. After 1941 
there will be no more entering two- 
year students who normally do prac- 
tice work in their sophomore year, and 
the students now entering the four- 
year elementary course will not be 
eligible for student teaching until their 
senior year. It is the view of the writer 
that, because of the likelihood of a 
high percentage of our elementary 
graduates beginning their teaching 
experience in rural schools, all those 
in the elementary curricula should take 
part of their work, at least one term 
of student teaching, in the rural field. 


Rockford’s Educational 
Effort Continued to 
Eve of Election 


About the time that you receive this 
issue of ItttNoris Epucation, Rock- 
ford voters will decide whether they 
shall devote to the support of their 
public schools an additional amount 
about the equivalent of one day’s holi- 
day season buying. In an editorial dat- 
ed November 13, the Rockford Regis- 
ter-Republic reminds local readers: 

On that one day alone, December 16, if 
Christmas trade is running at about the ex- 
pected rate, shoppers will spend in the neigh- 
borhood of $275,000 in Rockford stores, much 
of it for toys and other gifts calculated to 
please the hearts of the young generation. 
How many times this sum will be spent for 
the Christmas joy of Rockford children be- 
fore the holidays have passed is probably a 
matter of astronomical multiplication. 


As the election date neared, the Cit- 
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izen Committee’s activities proceeded 
at an increased tempo. Interesting late 
development was the effort to raise 
$1,200 by private subscription to 
finance the committee’s projects, par- 
ticularly the sound movie “You Have 
the Key.” After a premiere at a down- 
town theatre copies of the film were 
available for private showings. Trained 
operators to accompany the film were 
furnished by the Junior Association of 
Commerce. Bookings indicated inter- 
est on the part of many civic groups, 
labor unions, and churches as well as 
private individuals. 

At a meeting on November 28 the 
Rockford Real Estate Board endorsed 
the Board of Education request for an 
increased educational tax rate and 
pledged its support to the efforts to 
bring about a favorable referendum 
vote. The board thus reversed the 


stand taken in 1935, when the proposal 
was first presented. 


Public Interest Reaches 
New High 


Meantime the intensity of public in- 
terest is to be gauged by the announce- 
ment of the chief clerk of the election 
poard that Rockford’s registered vote 
would reach an all-time high for the 
December 16 school election. Night 
registrations continued through the 
week before the deadline date. 

Meantime the local Illinois State 
Employment Service branch reported 
placement of Rockford teachers as 
sales people, laborers, inventory clerks, 
etc., as the teacher-applicants sought 
to offset in part the more than 16 per- 
cent cut resulting from the payless 
shutdown. 

Reports indicate that only a hand- 
ful of Rockford’s 13,000 school en- 
roliment are benefiting from formal 
instruction during the enforced holi- 
day. Business schools in some cases 
are reported to have employed com- 
merce teachers from the public high 
schools to take care of increased en- 
rollments; a very few public school 
pupils it appears enrolled in parochial 
schools, while another small group were 
being cared for by private tutors. 





Tenth Annual Invitational 
Debate Tournament 

Colleges in the Middlewest are invited to 
send representatives to the Tenth Annual In- 
vitational Debate Tournament at [Illinois 
State Normal University, January 9 and 10. 
In three divisions, teams will debate the ques- 
tion of regulation of labor unions by law and 
in the fourth division the Pi Kappa Delta 
question will be debated. ’ 
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EXPERIENCE OF @Q@UINCY TEACHERS 


By CHARLES W. BANGERT 
Quincy, Illinois 


@ The material of this article was first pre- 
sented as an address before the Affiliated 
Teachers Associations of Illinois, meeting at 
Quincy on October 25, 1941. It was offered 
for publication in Ittxvo1s Epucation at the 
request of the executive board of this group. 
It is planned that other articles dealing with 
welfare and other activities of local teacher 
groups will appear in I:tmvors Epucation 
from time to time.—Eprror. 
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Menees of the Quincy Teachers 
Association are proud of their Benefit 
Department, which is now in its fourth 
year of successful operation. The 
Benefit Department was organized in 
May, 1938 with the express object of 
providing a fund for the assistance of 
such of its members as might be absent 
from school on account of personal 
illness or injury. Any teacher, reg- 


ularly employed by the Quincy Board 


of Education, District 172 Adams 
County, is eligible. Membership ter- 
minates when the teacher leaves the 
employ of District 172 or fails to pay 
dues in accordance with the rules. 


Administration of Department 


Affairs of the Benefit Department 
are in the hands of a board of trustees 
with six members. All serve without 
compensation for periods of three 
years; two trustees are elected each 
year at the annual meeting in May. 
The board selects its own president, 
vice-president, and secretary-treasurer. 
The three other trustees constitute the 
claims committee. The chairman of 
the claims committee investigates all 
claims and makes recommendations. 
All members of the claims committee 
sign the applications for benefits. 

The benefits paid by the department 
are based on the rules of the board of 
education of District 172 regarding 
absence of teachers because of illness. 
No benefit is paid for the first five 
school days of illness because the board 
makes no deduction. Beginning with 
the sixth day of illness the Benefit De- 
partment allows half pay for the length 
of time during which the board of 
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education grants half pay. In Quincy 
this is determined by the length of the 
teacher’s service. For the period of 
illness for which the board of educa- 
tion makes no provision, $5.00 per day 
is paid by the Benefit Department, 
provided that no one shall receive bene- 
fits from this department in excess of 
twenty-five days in any school year 
nor in excess of $5.00 per day. One 
half of the benefit is paid at the time 
the claim is filed. The remainder is 
paid at the close of the fiscal year in 
June, if sufficient funds are available. 
If not, claims are prorated. 


Experience of First Three Years 


The annual dues are fixed by the 
board of trustees subject to the vote 
of the members at the annual meeting. 
An entrance fee of $1.00 is paid once. 
The first year (1938-1939), since all 
paid the $1.00 entrance fee, dues were 
$4.00. The second year, when com- 
paratively few were entering and the 
treasury was depleted, dues were $5.00. 
The third and fourth years the dues 
were reduced to $4.00. 

A great deal of preliminary work 
was found necessary before the Benefit 
Department was organized. A study 
was made of absences of Quincy teach- 
ers during the five-year period before 
1938. On the basis of this survey it 
was estimated that $5.00 from each 
teacher would be sufficient to start the 
department. 

In September, 1938, the Benefit De- 
partment began to operate. There 
were 177 members, who paid a total 
of $885. Everything pointed to a very 
successful year, but in January and 
February a wave of illness swept the 
teaching force. Several teachers be- 
came ill with the flu; two teachers were 
out five weeks with scarlet fever; death 
removed two members after long ill- 
nesses and another suffered a paralytic 
stroke. 

In spite of the unusual situation the 
Benefit Department paid 88 percent 
of the claims. Twenty-five members 
drew benefits ranging from $110 to 
$1.50. Some of the large claims were 
for $92, $74, and $66. The first year’s 
business closed with a balance of exact- 
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ly $1.83 in the Department’s treasury. 

In its second year the Benefit De- 
partment added 19 new members to its 
rolls. This gain more than offset the 
losses because of death, removal from 
the system and dropped memberships. 
The total for the second year was 183. 
Dues were set at $5.00 for the year. 
Illness for the year was much nearer 
the five-year average, and benefits 
of $300.14 were paid to eleven mem- 
bers. Claims ranged from $93 to 
$1.50. Between these extremes were 
claims for $65, $38, and $30. There 
was a cash balance at the end of the 
year of $628.44. 

During the third year of its existence 
(1940-1941) the Benefit Department 
had 181 members. Dues were set at 
$4.00 for the year. Again illness for 
the year was on a more normal basis. 
There were twenty members of the De- 
partment who received benefits of 
$368.83. Claims ranged from $62.50 
to $2.50. The year closed with a cash 
balance of $985.55. 

Figures for the current year are not 
yet complete, but the secretary-treas- 
urer reports that there is at this time 
a cash balance of more than $1500. 
With this reserve on hand the trustees 
feel that they will be in an excellent 
position to pay all claims, even if the 
unusual record of illness of the first 
year should be repeated. 


Opportunities for Expansion 


As the Benefit Department becomes 
more firmly established there are sev- 
eral courses open for future expansion. 
Dues may be reduced, or the period of 
time during which benefits are paid 
may be lengthened. The amount of 
benefits may be increased. As the 
Benefit Department now operates only 
during the school year, future plans 
may consider the matter of benefits 
during vacation periods. 

The expense entailed in carrying on 
the work of the department during the 
first three years has been approxi- 
mately $40. This includes the annual 
treasurer’s bond of $5.00, books, sta- 
tionery, printing, and postage. 

The board of trustees for the cur- 

(Continued on third cover) 
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To the Teachers—rs « ara 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


Teachers’ Retirement System 
@ THE entire text of the Teachers’ 
Retirement System Law as amended 
to July 21, 1941 has been published in 
pamphlet form. Another circular, 
Handbook of Information, contains an 
analysis of the law together with sam- 
ple tables which will enable a teacher 
to estimate approximately the amount 
of the annuity to be received under 
various conditions of age, amount of 
payments, length of service, and age 
of retirement. Copies may be secured 
from your county superintendent of 
schools or from O. M. Karraker, Secre- 
tary of Teachers’ Retirement System 
Board of Trustees, Centennial Build- 
ing, Springfield, Illinois. 


Legal School Holidays 

There are six legal school holidays: 
the first day of January, the twelfth 
day of February, the Friday immedi- 
ately preceding Easter Sunday (known 
as Good Friday), the fourth day of 
July, the eleventh day of November, 
the twenty-fifth day of December, and 
Thanksgiving Day. 
Health of Teacher 

The recently enacted Teachers’ Cer- 
tificating Law provides that no one 
may be issued a teacher’s certificate 
“who is not in good health.” Another 
section of the school law (Section 115) 
empowers school boards “to require 
teachers in their employ to furnish from 
time to time evidence of physical fitness 
and continued professional growth.” 


Library as a Laboratory 


The following is quoted from pages 61 
and 62 of Circular No. 333, Better Elementary 
Schools, a 140 page bulletin recently issued 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and available from your county superin- 
tendent: 


A school library should be a “labora- 
tory” and not a mere “collection” of 
books. It should be a “working” 
library built around and upon the cur- 
riculum of the school. It should con- 
tain material which is not only useful 
but which will be used by the pupils. 
It should contain live material, not 
dead stuff. Many libraries are strong 
in recreational reading and short on 
informational material. 
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Which type of organization will re- 
sult in better functional use—the class- 
room library or the central library? 
The ideal plan in the larger elementary 
schools is to combine the advantages of 
both by having a library or “reading 
laboratory” for each classroom and a 
central library under the care of a 
trained librarian. Books trom the 
central library can be loaned to indi- 
viduals, and collections can be loaned 
for definite periods to the teacher for 
classroom use. For very small ele- 
mentary schools as usually organized 
the central library is not practical. 

In addition to the libraries being 
built up in each school, it is now quite 
common to have these supplemented 
by either county or district libraries. 
Teachers can secure these books at any 
time for use in their individual school- 
rooms. Some counties are divided into 
various sections and each section of the 
county has a library which makes 
available books to the schools of that 
vicinity. Others have bookmobiles. 


The dictionaries and encyclopedias 
should be placed on the reading-table 
or bookrack rather than in the book- 
cases, where they are not as readily 
available. All books and library ma- 
terial should be placed so that the 
pupils have easy access to them. In 
most instances, open shelves are pref- 
erable to closed bookcases. Every- 
thing possible should be done to en- 
courage and facilitate the use of the 
library. Something is wrong when a 
1927 edition of a good encyclopedia is 
in excellent condition or when a late 
edition is hidden in a cupboard or 
cabinet. All books should be kept in 
good repair, and useless and outworn 
material should be discarded so the 
shelves of books will present an invit- 
ing and attractive appearance. There 
should be a special library bulletin 
board for display purposes. This de- 
vice, if skillfully used, can do much 
both to create interest and to direct 
the pupils’ reading. 

For more detailed discussion of the 
school library and its uses, see the No- 
vember, 1940 issue of Jilinois Libraries, 
the monthly publication of the Illinois 
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State Library. This issue is devoted 
entirely to school libraries. 

For suggestions on organizing library 
materials in classrooms and rural 
schools write for a copy of the Manual 
of Suggested Procedure for the Organ- 
ization of a Small Rural School Libra- 
ry, compiled by the Field Visitor for 
School Libraries, Illinois State Library, 
and published in 1941, by the Office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the State Library. This con- 
tains much practical information. 

Also, see An Aid to Book Selection 
for Elementary School Libraries, com- 
piled by the Department of Public In- 
struction and the Illinois State Library 
and published in August, 1938. This 
contains a suggested list of 1500 books 
suitable for elementary school children. 


Professional Degrees 
in Education at Illinois 


© THE new professional degree pro- 

gram of the College of Education of 
the University of Illinois is now in full 
operation. Thirty-eight school teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators 
who had completed one year or more 
of graduate study and at least two 
years of successful experience were ad- 
mitted to the program in the 1941 sum- 
mer session. Two additional appli- 
cants were admitted in the fall of 1941. 

Candidates were selected on the 
basis of scores on a battery of examina- 
tions, personnel data, scholastic rec- 
ords, and interviews. In the case of 
applicants who lived at a distance, ar- 
rangements were made for examina- 
tion and interview at a neighboring col- 
lege or university. 

Successful applicants who have the 
minimum qualification of one year of 
graduate study are admitted to candi- 
dacy for the degree of Master of Edu- 
cation, which requires one additional 
year. Residence both for this degree 
and for the degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation, which requires a third year, 
may be earned through attendance on 
summer sessions. The professional 
progress of the student determines 
when he is eligible to receive his de- 
gree. 

The number of students admitted 
each summer will be so limited as to 
insure a high quality of work. This 
requires the maintenance of selective 
standards. Applications for admission 
in the summer of 1942 should be filed 
before February 1, if possible-—THom- 
AS E. BENNER. 
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Commission for Handicapped Children 


I, the recently created Commission 
for Handicapped Children, Illinois has 
an agency that co-ordinates, in behalf 
of all types of physically handicapped 
children and the educable mentally 
handicapped, the services of four State 
departments: the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, the Department of Public 
Instruction, the Department of Public 
Health, and the Department of Labor. 
In addition the commission co-operates 
with numerous private agencies inter- 
ested in one or more types of handi- 
capped children to the end that the 
individual benefits from an integrated 
effort in his behalf. 

The Commission for Handicapped 
Children was created by the enactment 
of S. B. 367 (Keane and Bidwell), 
during the Sixty-second General As- 
sembly. This bill, it will be recalled, 
merged the functions of the then exist- 
ing Commission for Physically Handi- 
capped Children with those proposed 
for a commission for the educable 
mentally handicapped. This latter 
commission was proposed in S. B. 20 
(Keane and Bidwell) and H. B. 255 
(Saltiel and Rategan). The merger 
was recommended by the Governor’s 
Budgetary Commission. 

The powers and duties of the Com- 
mission for Handicapped Children are 
defined in the Act as follows: 

a) To co-ordinate the administrative re- 
sponsibility and the services of the four 
State departments and offices represented in 
its membership insofar as they relate to the 
well-being of handicapped children as de- 
fined in this Act and to compose any differ- 
ences that may arise between such depart- 
ments and offices; 

b) To stimulate all private and public ef- 
forts throughout the State in the care, treat- 
ment, education and social service of handi- 
capped children and to co-ordinate such ef- 
forts with those of the State departments 
and offices into a unified and comprehen- 
sive program ; 

c) To promote special classes and com- 
petent individual instruction for all types 
of handicapped children in all parts of the 
State and to arrange for the special training 
of teachers for such classes; 

d) To promote adequate provisions for 
medical diagnosis and the treatment of han- 
dicapped children in all parts of the State; 
provided, that the diagnosis and supervision 
of educable mentally handicapped children 
shall be performed by physicians qualified 
by training and experience in the study of 
psychiatry ; 
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State Officials and Teachers College 
Presidents Confer 


On November 6, 1941, at the call of Hon. 
Rodney H. Brandon, Governor Green and 
representatives of two State departments 
conferred with presidents of the five State 
teachers colleges with respect to the train- 
ing of regular and special teachers in the 
techniques of diagnosis and procedure in 
handling atypical children. Other topics of 
discussion were child study bureaus at the 
teachers colleges, State payment of excess 
cost of educating atypical children, and a 
proposed special program designed to take 
care of such children in their own commun- 
ities. The dinner meeting was held at the 
Illini Country Club, Springfield. 

Above: Seated at head of table, Governor 
Dwight Green and Frank Thompson, di- 
rector of the Department of Registration 
and Education. Others in attendance in- 
cluded Rodney H. Brandon, director of the 
Department of Public Welfare and Mrs. 
Mary L. Silvis, assistant director; Irving 
F. Pearson, LEA. Executive Secretary; 
Samuel R. Ryerson, superintendent of the 
Division for the Prevention of Juvenile De- 
linquency and members of the Division’s 
staff; R. W. Fairchild, president, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal; R. G. 
Buzzard, president, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston; Karl L. Adams, 
presdient, Northern [Illinois State Teachers 


e) To promote vocational guidance, train- 
ing, placement, and social adjustment on an 
individual case-work basis for all such handi- 
capped children in need of such services and 
to promote facilities in boarding homes for 
the care of children maladjusted to their 
home surroundings; 

f) To promote the establishment of a vo- 
cational school of the colony or village type 
for the temporary training of educable men- 
tally handicapped children maladjusted to 
their home, boarding home, or school sur- 
roundings, who evidence or display symp- 
toms of deperidency or delinquency, with the 
view of returning them to their homes, and 
from moneys appropriated for such purpose, 
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College, DeKalb; Roscoe Pulliam, president, 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbon- 
dale; and W. P. Morgan, president, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 

Above right: Governor Green and Direc- 
tor Brandon exchange views. 


to construct a building, or purchase or lease 
an existing building, or any suitable portion 
thereof, for such vocational school; 

g) To study conditions relating to such 
physically or mentally handicapped children 
in Illinois and in other states continuously 
with a view toward improving the facilities 
and services available to such children in 
Illinois through recommended administra- 
tive and legislative action. 


The Act provides that the commis- 
sion’s membership shall consist of the 
directors of the four State departments, 
and in addition of nine members to be 
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appointed by the Governor for terms 
of one, two, and three years in the first 
instance. Thereafter appointments 
shall be for terms of three years. 

For administrative purposes the Act 
provides for the creation of two com- 
mittees: one to administer the pro- 
visions of the Act in relation to the 
physically handicapped, the other to 
administer the provisions of the Act in 
relation to the mentally handicapped. 

The directors of the State depart- 
ments serve the commission on both 
committees: Mr. Rodney H. Bran- 
don, director of the Department of 
Public Welfare; Dr. Roland R. Cross, 
director of the Department of Public 
Health; Mr. Francis P. Murphy, di- 
rector of the Department of Labor; 
and Mr. J. Roy Byerley, appointed by 
Mr. John A. Wieland, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, to represent him. 
Mrs. Catharine Mulberry, ’42,* chair- 
man of the commission, serves on both 
committees, also. 

Appointed members who serve the 
Committee on the Physically Handi- 
capped are: Dr. Edward L. Compere, 
43; Dr. Frank A. Norris, ’43; Dr. 
Henry B. Thomas, ’44; Mr. Henry C. 
Warner, ’44. 

Appointed members of the commis- 
sion to serve on the Committee on the 
Educable Mentally Handicapped are: 
Dr. Bert I. Beverly, ’44, chairman; 
Dr. Robert Bell Browne, °42; Mr. 
Irving F. Pearson, ’42, vice-chairman 
of the commission; and Dr. Edward 
H. Stullken, 44. 

Mr. Lawrence J. Linck, who since 
early in 1940 served the Commission 
for the Physically Handicapped as ex- 
ecutive secretary, now serves the new 
commission in the same capacity. 

The character of the need for some 
type of co-ordination among the ni&iny 
public and private agencies serving the 
various types of handicapped children 
is well described in the following para- 
graphs written by Mr. Linck: 


A sound State program for handicapped 
children will recognize the needs of all chil- 
dren who are handicapped regardless of the 
nature of their handicap. It will bring the 
full resources of its great departments of 
Public Health, Public Welfare, and Public 
Instruction into a co-ordinated and co-opera- 
tive service based upon the truth that chil- 
dren are whole beings who cannot be de- 
partmentalized for convenience or to match 
a pattern of administrative organization. 

This is the peculiar function of an inter- 
departmental co-ordinating agency, such as 
this Commission, which was created by the 
General Assembly to further the effectiveness 
of the State’s efforts on behalf of handi- 
capped children in all parts of the State. 


*Term expires August 1, 1942. 
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The Education of Free Men 
in American Democracy 


A Program of Policy and Action to Educate 
the Children of America for Guardianship 
and Development of a Free Society 


@ THE Educational Policies Commission of 

the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators presents this practical and inspiring 
program to further the realization of Ameri- 
can democracy through public education. It 
is based on The Education of Free Men in 
American Democracy,* a five-year study by 
leading educators recently made public by the 
Commission. 


The Challenge 


What kind of education is suitable 
and necessary for free men in American 
Democracy? The threat of totalitarian- 
ism to democracy finds us unprepared 
and unorganized. The belief that our 
limited present system of public edu- 
cation is a panacea for all our ills 
gives us false security. Our schools 
must be democratic. The loyalties and 
knowledge in whicl we are schooled 
shape our way of life. What will be 
our answer to this challenge? 


The Answer 


I. To defend ourselves we must en- 
sure that our schools interpret and ex- 
press the vatues of democracy: 

a) That a political democracy is one which 
ts actually of, by, and for the people. In this 
form of government, the people rule, and the 
individual’s right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness is guaranteed 

6b) That an economic democracy is one 
which guarantees freedom of enterprise for 
every man, encourages him to follow the 
calling of his choice, protects him in the pos- 
session and enjoyment of the results of his 
labor 

c) That a social democracy is one which 
recognizes no class distinctions, which gives 
to every child fair and equal opportunity, 
which allows the individual to develop ac- 
cording to his own capacities 

ad) That democracy must be also a belief in 
working towards the betterment of society, 
providing: 

1. A greater equality of opportunity, 
economic security, for all 

2. An understanding of our goals 

3. A bold, honest, dynamic leadership 

4. An,agreement on basic ideas and ac- 
tions. 


II. To defend ourselves we must en- 
sure that our schools give our youth 
these loyalties to democracy: 

a) Loyalty to individual dignity 


~ *Additional copies of this abstract, discussion pro- 


grams, activities pamphlets, radio and newspaper 

material may be had on request. The basic study— 

The Education of Free Men in American Democracy 
—may be had at 50 cents a copy, or at special 

group rates. Address The Educational Policies Com: 

C27 FO Box 74, Grand Central Annex, New 
ork. N. ° 
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6b) Loyalty to equality and brotherhood 

c) Loyalty to free discussion, criticism, and 
group decision 

d) Loyalty to the pursuit of truth and fair- 
mindedness 

e) Loyalty to the ideal of achievement 

f) Loyalty to the obligation and the oppor- 
tunity to work 

g) Loyalty to the supreme importance of 
the common good. 


III. To defend ourselves we must 
ensure that our schools give our youth 
knowledge about these things: 


a) Knowledge of their part in society, their 
relation to other men 

b) Knowledge of the history of mankind 
and the long struggle to free the human mind 

c) Knowledge of the sacrifices made over 
the centuries to secure present democratic 
benefits 

d) Knowledge of the nature of the pres- 
ent crisis 

e¢) Knowledge of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of American democracy 

f) Knowledge of the lures, the methods, 
the results of totalitarianism 

g) Knowledge of the resources and poten- 
tialities of democracy. 


IV. To defend ourselves we must 
ensure that our schools develop indi- 
vidual discipline to build national 
strength by emphasizing: 


a) Understanding of the nature of democ- 
racy 

6) Arousing concern for our safety and a 
full recognition of the meaning of recent 
events 

c) Interest in the common welfare 

d) The secondary importance of personal 
success 

e) A resistance to the false promises of 
demagogues 

f) Strengthening common democratic loy- 
alties 

g) Discarding undemocratic traditions in- 
herited from the past. 


What You Can Do About It 


You can further this program by 
crystallizing public opinion for action 
so that: 


I. The agencies of government establish a 
special authority for the general conduct of 
the public school, which shall ensure the inde- 
pendence of the schools from partisan and 
personal domination, co-ordinate our efforts, 
and keep teaching close to the needs of all 
the people. Liberal, sustained, financial sup- 
port of our schools shall be provided; well- 
trained, able teachers shall be provided. The 
public will not interfere with loyal, enlight- 
ened discharge of the educator’s duties. 


II. Teachers shall understand the processes 
and the purposes of democracy ; shall actively 
participate in the shaping of educational 
policies with full understanding of their 
crucial significance at this time. 

III. The people shall achieve a clearer un- 
derstanding of democratic education; shall 
understand and respect the work of the 
teacher; shall guard their educational system 
from attack; shall co-operate fully in rearing 
a generation of free men in the democratic 
faith. 
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Courtesy Illinois Central Railroad 


Circling Around Florida 


ke state of Florida offers the circle 
tourist a never-ending series of delight- 
ful panoramas. For the traveler who 
enters the state at Jacksonville and 
motors towards the west coast the first 
stop is Ocala, which is approached 
through beautiful country affording a 
first glimpse of tropical foliage. 
Nearby at Silver Springs one of the 
most interesting sights in the world 
awaits the visitor. Afloat on the clear 
water of the springs in a glass bottom 
boat one is permitted a view of a 
curious submarine life that goes on in 


a world all of its own. Reflected in 
the depth of the springs, bright-scaled 
tropical fish dart amid fantastic plant 
growths of myriad shape and hue. 

Continuing his journey, the traveler 
proceeds through Sanford, Deland and 
beautiful Winter Park to Orlando, one 
of the real garden spots of the South. 
Continuing through Florida’s scenic 
highland and lake country, and the 
orange belt, to the Mountain Lakes 
Bird Sanctuary, one arrives at the 
Famous Bok Singing Tower, known 
as the “Taj Mahal of America.” 
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Left: Famous Bok Singing Tower, often 
referred to as the “Taj Mahal of America.” 


Further along the route is Lakeland, 
Plant City—the great strawberry 
center—and Tampa. Crossing Tampa 
Bay via the six-mile Gandy Bridge, 
one arrives at St. Petersburg, known 
as “The Friendly City.” Along its 
unique green benches both townsfolks 
and visitors enjoy the healthful rays of 
the sun. 

Continuing along the shore of the 
Gulf of Mexico through Bradenton to 
Sarasota, the traveler encounters a 
“must” stop at the beautiful Ringling 
Art Museum, housing a priceless col- 
lection of paintings, sculpture and 
other works of art. A bit further to 
the south is Venice with its inviting 
beach for picnicking. 

This route passes through beautiful 
Fort Myers and across the Everglades 
via the Tamiami Trail. Here are the 
gloomy cypress swamps filled with wild 
bird-life, and fringed with luxuriant 
tropic vegetation—mangrove thickets, 
wild fern, saw grass, and palmettos 
which stick up here and there for all 
the world like feather dusters, and 
giant oaks that trail festoons of gray 
moss from drooping branches. Along 
the banks of the Tamiami Canal are 
seen the palmetto thatched huts of the 
Seminole Indians. 


Miami, City of Palms 

After leaving the Everglades the 
next port of call is Miami, magic city 
of gleaming Spanish villas and stately 
palms. Across lovely Biscayne Bay 
is Miami Beach, playground of the 
East. Cocoanut Grove and Coral 
Gables also are charming spots invit- 


By ESTELLE MAY 


ing one to rambling and sightseeing. 
Now the traveler is on the east coast 
of Florida and traveling north on the 
last lap of the circle tour of the State. 
Palm Beach with its palatial homes 
and estates, the enchanting coast line 
against which emerald seas, blue skies 
and brilliant tropical foliage combine 
to make a picture which no artist has 
ever been fully able to capture bid for 
the traveler’s attention. Further north 
is the Indian River country, renowned 
for its delicious citrus fruits. 
Continuing northward to Daytona 
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Beach and Ormond, St. Augustine, the 
oldest city in the United States, is 
reached. Here the Fountain of Youth, 
coquina houses with iron grilled bal- 
conies and half-hidden patios abloom 
with color, surprise and delight the 
visitor. The quaint, winding streets 
are especially intriguing. 


Florida Invites the Visitor's Return 


. Thus we come to the end of a circle 
tour of the State—again at Jackson- 
ville—which will invite return visits, 
for in Florida seasoned travelers always 
find new wonders and fascinating spots 
that promise new adventure. 





GRACE £. NIX 


@® GRACE E. NIX, a member of the 

English faculty and director of Wil- 
liston Hall at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, died at her home in 
Springfield on October 1. 

Before coming to DeKalb eleven 
years ago, Miss Nix was dean of girls 
in the Springfield High School. During 
the summer of 1930 she served as act- 
ing dean of women at Illinois State 
Normal University, her alma mater. 
She received her master’s degree from 
Columbia University. Her varied ex- 
perience in teaching in rural, elemen- 
tary, and secondary schools contributed 
much to her work as an educator in a 
teachers college. 

Following her presidency of the local 
branch, Miss Nix became state edu- 
cation chairman of the American As- 
sociation of University Women. During 
the period of this service she partici- 
pated in panel discussions concerned 
with the Illinois school situation be- 
fore different groups, including the 
Rock River Division of the Illinois 
Education Association. The college 
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branch of Kappa Delta Pi, which she 
organized and sponsored, presented 
similar panels under her direction be- 
fore various groups in the northern 
section of the State. She also assisted 
in the writing of an informative, well 
organized bulletin, A Study of the Ili- 
nois Schools, which was widely used by 
study groups over the State. 

Among other national organizations 
to which Miss Nix lent her energies 
were Delta Kappa Gamma, Sigma Tau 
Delta, League of Women Voters, As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, and the 
American Association of Ufiiversity 
Professors. 


Her death is a loss not only to the 
college in which she was working, but 
to the entire state of Illinois—Dr. 
Maupe UHLAND, Northern. IIlinois 
State Teachers College. 


Child Study Group Meets 


@ MISS Ethel Kawin, Glencoe, lec- 

turer and consultant in guidance, 
was the dinner speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Illinois State Association 
for Childhood Education. Miss Kawin’s 
subject was “Freedom and Discipline 
in the Training of Youth.” She 
brought clarity of understanding to a 
frequently baffling subject by demar- 
cating four specific areas for training 
in freedom as follows: 

(1) Developing self-control through re- 
quiring obedience in such areas as those in- 
volving safety, routine matters—particularly 
those relating to health, and in situations re- 
quiring consideration for others; (2) giving 
limited freedom when either choice of alter- 
natives will be desirable; (3) allowing com- 
plete freedom where responsibility for action 
may be expected and the child can be as- 
sisted in learning from failure; (4) providing 
experience in being governed by group de- 
cisions. 


Program Stimulating 

Meeting in Starved Rock State 
Park on October 25 and 26, the associa- 
tion adopted as its conference theme, 
“For the Children of To-day and the 
Youth of To-morrow.” In attendance 
were seventy-six student members, 
sixty-four members of city branches, 
and nine members-at-large, from areas 
which have no branches. 

The association authorized continued 
support of the resolutions growing out 
of a conference of representatives of 
A.C.E. with a special committee of the 
I.E.A. to consider State aid for kinder- 
gartens. Attention was called to a 
research study on kindergartens in IIli- 
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nois recently made and continuation 
of such studies recommended. 

Delegates to the National A.C.E. 
convention in Oakland—NMiss Ellen M. 
Olson, Chicago, and Miss Grace Mo- 
rairity, National College of Education 
—gave brief reports. 

Branch meetings, at which activities 
of the past year were evaluated and 
new projects launched; excursions by 
boat, and hiking along the trails; a 
sunrise service on Sunday, conducted 
by Western students; a festive “birth- 
day” luncheon, planned by National; 
stunts by student groups from Chicago 
Teachers and Northern—all con- 
tributed to a stimulating program. 


Officers, Committees, and Sponsors 


Officers for the year 1941-’42 are: 

President, Miss Julia Mason, Belleville; 
vice-president, Miss Bertha M. Hall, Rock 
Island; recording secretary, Miss Ethel Ray, 
Macomb; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Helen E. Walker, Danville; treasurer, Miss 
Marcita Halkyard, Joliet; historian, Miss 
Laverne Roschkolb, Belleville. 

Members of the program committee 
selected by the board are: 

Miss Alleyne Caldwell, Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, representing student 
branches; Miss Marion Allan, Peoria, repre- 
senting city branches; and Miss Lois Shef- 
field, Dixon, representing members-at-large. 

Chairmen of other committees are: 

Miss Ethel M. Woolhiser, Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, legislation; Miss 
Florence Oltman, MacMurray College, pub- 
lications; Miss Ellen M. Olson, Chicago Area, 
publicity; Mrs. Beatrice Dickman Swarm, 
Decatur, social. 

Sponsors for branch groups are: 

Miss Eda Raible, Rock Island, city 
branches; Miss Gwendolyn Addenbrooke, 
MacMurray College, student branches; Miss 
Olga Adams, Chicago, members-at-large. 

Miss Kay. Rice, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, will be the 
student leader. 

The third annual conference is to be 
held in Springfield, the third or fourth 
week-end in October, 1942, when ar- 
rangements will include an excursion 
to New Salem State Park. The spring 
meeting of the board is tentatively 
scheduled for MacMurray College in 
March, 1942. 

The National Association for Child- 
hood Education will celebrate its 
Golden Jubilee in Buffalo, April 6-10, 
1942. 

The retiring president, Miss Ethel 
M. Woolhiser, of DeKalb, is to be con- 
gratulated upon bringing the state asso- 
ciation through its first year of organ- 
ization with a growth from ten to 
seventeen branches. 
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Letters \0_ al Old Crony 


An informal communication emphasizing current devel. 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


| DAVE: 

I saw the Sergeant York picture 
recently, Dave, and was very much 
impressed with it. 

The picture had greater signifi- 
cance for me because of the unique 
experience I had with the Sergeant. 

You perhaps remember that Ser- 
geant York once addressed our Divi- 
sion meetings regarding his experi- 
ences and his school. I happened to 
be chairmaa of the executive com- 
mittee at that time. 

The New York agency at first 
wanted $500 for his talk. I wrote 
back saying we couldn’t afford to 
pay that much and would they please 
forward at once prices for the talks 
of Tom Skeyhill, York’s Australian 
biographer. The agency answered by 
saying that Skeyhill was no longer 
with them, that they had reconsidered 
our request for York, and that since 
ours was a “closed” meeting, they 
would make York’s services available 
at $250. We contracted. 

Much to my dismay and dis- 
appointment on Monday previous to 
the Friday on which our annual 
meeting was to be held, I received a 
wire from the New York agency say- 
ing that York could not come, and 
that a letter of explanation and a 
list of substitutes were following. 

That day and night I busied myself 
on the long distance phone talking 
with this celebrity and that all over 
the country, without avail. I was so 
successful in reaching people, how- 
ever, that I decided as a matter of 
last resort to call Sergeant York long 
distance the next morning and to 
appeal to him personally. 

The next morning the letter came, 
explaining that one of the Sergeant’s 
fine boys was at the point of death. 
The letter also contained a list of sub- 
stitutes at “reduced” prices due to the 
unfortunate emergency. 


I called into the mountains of 
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Tennessee, and after a long wait 
heard a sweet southern voice, that 
of Mr. York’s secretary, speaking 
from the school he had built with his 
own earnings. I explained the pur- 
pose of my call. 

After many minutes (during which 
I visioned mounting tolls) I heard 
Sergeant York speak from the home 
on his farm (the home given him by 
his fellow-citizens of Tennessee). 

The conversation ran somewhat as 
follows: “Hello, is that you Alvin?” 

“Yep, that’s me.” 

“Well, Alvin, there’s a gentleman 
from .. . says you all s’posed to 
‘dress 1600 teachers next Friday.” 

In due time I was speaking with 
the Sergeant himself. He knew noth- 
ing of the contract. He hadn’t been 
associated with the agency for 
months. His boys had never been 
healthier and no one was ill. Of 
course he would come, and for $250, 
if we could get a release from our 
contract with the agency. 

I wired New York saying that 
before I could consider any substi- 
tutes would they please wire a release 
in respect to York’s contract. The 
release came, and so did York, much 
to the pleasure of our people. 

The Sergeant proved to be a big, 
healthy, red-haired Southerner, who 
was as much at home with a group 
of leading citizens who honored him 
with an elaborate banquet and gifts, 
as he was with the humblest of us in our 
own homes later. His pride was his 
school, and because of it and for it 
only would he speak. Consequently, 
I honor him, not only because of his 
great heroism in war, but because of 
his sincere dedication to the educa- 
tion of the mountain folk about him. 

Now to finish this true story! Why 
did the New York agency attempt to 
deceive us? It seemed that the 
agency was but one woman—a 
woman who had fallen in love with 
Tom Skeyhill. Tom didn’t recipro- 
cate. He did leave the agency, and 
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the agency, desiring to humiliate him, 
was attempting to prevent the exten- 
sion of his speaking business. Hence, 
the thrust back to York, and finally 
the effort to substitute a cheaper 
speaker than York, with greater re 
turn to the agency. Sergeant York 
told me this background of events. 

Why do I burden you with this 
story now? Well, in the first place, 
I thought it might interest you. In 
the second place, it portrays some 
of the tricks that are too often em- 
ployed with our unsuspecting Divi- 
sional, state, and local officers, and 
third, the story has present signifi- 
cance in view of the picture char- 
acterizing Sergeant York, who most 
certainly remained in character in 
my short experience with him. 

Our Division chairmen in charge 
of programs have many things to 
consider. Shall the addresses be of 
the human interest type or shall they 
be more directly related to the pro- 
fession? Shall they stay clear from 
practical discussion of practical class- 
room problems or shall they deal with 
the great problems of the day? Shall 
time be set aside to present problems 
and plans of the state and national 
associations or shall such presenta- 
tions be made before the official few? 
How much money shall be spent for 
speakers? How much for other 
talent? Are teachers to be amused, in- 
formed, or professionalized? 

My own feeling is that our Divi- 
sional meetings must contain less of 
entertainment and more that con- 
tributes toward professionalization, 
coupled with worth-while informa- 
tion, not only of world affairs, but of 
social and professional problems and 
programs, all interestingly presented. 

Well, Dave, I’ve reminisced long 
enough. Please give my best regards 
to your family. Please extend to them 
and to all my friends wishes for a 
Merry Christmas. 

Very truly yours, 
Irv. 
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Hospitality Committee 

If you want to see the sights of Chi- 
cago when you are attending the an- 
nual meeting of the I.E.A., go to the 
desk of the Hospitality Committee for 
information. The Joint Hospitality 
Committee of the Lake Shore and Chi- 
cago Divisions will furnish helpful 
hints to sightseers and shoppers. They 
will have free tickets to radio studios, 
lists of places to eat, and information 
on tours of the city. Plans are under 
way to secure free admissions to the 
Art Institute, Field Museum, and other 
points of interest. A conducted tour 
is being planned for Wednesday 
afternoon. Secure your tickets early 


LE.A. Tenure Committee 

Reading from left to right: Zella Mobley, 
Opdyke; Lewis Morgan, Wheaton; Ray 
Graham, Springfield; R. W. Clark, Quincy; 
Don A. Walter, River Forest, chairman; 
Bruce W. Merwin, Carbondale; B. F. Shafer, 
Freeport; Ann Kannmacher, Champaign. 

The committee signed its own death war- 
rant by a recommendation included in its re- 
port of 1940: that a tenure committee shall 
be continued until a bill embodying the prin- 
ciples of tenure enumerated herein shall be 
part of the statutes of Illinois. 

Though legally dead when photographed 
the committee gave evidence of lively interest 
in the administration of the Act, in the cre- 
ation and advancement of which they had 
had a principal role. The meeting of the 
committee was occasioned by the necessity for 
framing a report of their activities during the 
first six months of 1941 to be presented to the 
Delegate Assembly. See the report on page 
119 of this issue. Tenure interests will be a 
principal concern of a subcommittee of the 
Teacher Welfare Committee. 
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AT WORK 


at the Hospitality Committee desk. 
Willard Givens, secretary of the 
N.E.A., is scheduled to be the guest 
commentator on the Quiz Kid pro- 
gram on Wednesday evening. A lim- 
ited number of tickets will be available 
to our members wishing to attend. 





Teacher Welfare Committee 

Subsequent to the instructions of the 
Eighty-seventh Representative Assem- 
bly of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, President Orville T. Bright has 
recently appointed eighteen members 
to a Teacher Welfare Committee. The 
members were selected from the view- 
point of their experience and interests 
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Joint Hospitality Committee 


Mrs. Minnie S. Zearing, Miss Susan Scully, 
Miss Alice McShane, Chicago Division; Miss 
Minnie A. Rio, Lake Shore Division; Miss 
Helen Hurley, Chicago Division; and George 
B. Calhoun, Lake Shore Division. 





in special fields of teacher welfare. 

The six subcommittees of the general 
committee will specialize in the study 
of the teacher welfare study areas as- 
signed to them. 

It is conceivable that the work of 
the general Teacher Welfare Commit- 
tee and that of its subcommittees may 
prove to be one of the most significant 
and far-reaching developments in the 
activities of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. The committee’s personnel 
is as follows: 

Crepir Unions AND Group INSURANCE.— 
Eugene Youngert, superintendent, Oak Park 
and River Forest Township High School, 
Oak Park; C. Emery Sallstrom, 2600 Maine, 
Quincy; David McIntosh, 504 South Forest 
Street, Carbondale. 

TEACHER TENURE, CONTRACTS, AND ETHICs 
—Don A. Walter, 348 Franklin Avenue, River 
Forest; Ray Graham, principal, Hay-Ed- 
wards School, Springfield; Zella Mobley, Op- 
dyke. 

Eovat Opportunities.—Turner C. Chan- 
dler, principal, Burnside School, 650 East 91st 
Place, Chicago; Mrs. Bessie Hale, Central 
High School, Peoria; Hester Burbridge, prin- 
cipal, junior high school, Jacksonville. 

Mutvai Benerit.—Florence Wolfe, town- 
ship high school, Joliet ; Paul Smallwood, 1383 
Sunset, Decatur; Roy Wilson, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston. 

SALARY SCHEDULES, MinrmumM WAGE, AND 
RETIREMENT.—E. L. Nygaard, superintendent 
of schools, Kenilworth; Marvin Sowers, 626 
West Murray, Macomb; Walter Whitleck, 
613 North 40th, East St. Louis. 

PROFESSIONALIZATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
Trenps.—Dr. Helen Messenger, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb; L. 
W. Williams, Appointments Committee, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; S. B. Sullivan, 
principal, community high school, West 
Frankfort. 
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Digest of Board Meeting 


TIME AND Pace: Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Sunday, November 9, 1941, 
at 4 P.M. 

PRESENT: President Orville T. 
Bright; Directors V. L. Nickell, W. C. 
Handlin, E. H. Stullken, Russell Ma- 
lan, and Executive Secretary Irving F. 
Pearson. 

BusINEss: 1. Approved minutes of 
previous meeting. 

2. Heard reports of Governing Com- 
mitteemen. 

3. Directed Finance subcommittee 
to study standards for committeemen 
expense reimbursement and plan to 
emphasize prompt payment by Divi- 
sion of state’s share of dues collected. 

4. Directed Secretary to advise Di- 
visional finance chairmen that they are 
to report Divisional finances as well 
as to report to the Division the state 


committee’s recommendations and ac- 
tions. 

5. Accepted the monthly financial 
report. 

6. Directed Secretary to advise 
Roodhouse, Illinois, petitioners that 
district boundaries could be changed 
county by county only. 

7. Directed Secretary to request aid 
of Divisions in distributing new mem- 
bers’ manuals. 

8. Heard Secretary’s report of ac- 
ceptances to membership on the new 
Teacher Welfare Committee, and 
called meeting of said committee for 
December 19 and 20 at Springfield. 

9. Received final plans for Annual 
Meeting. 

10. Authorized Setretary to com- 
plete arrangements for annual ban- 
quet. 

ADJOURNED: 9:15 P.M. 

IrvING F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary, I.E.A. 


Illinois Education Association Division Activities 





Southern Division Officers 


Reading from left to right: M. J. Carlton, 
McLeansboro, president; Catherine Parks, 
DuQuoin, member executive committee; Fred 
J. Armistead, Harrisburg, treasurer; Andrew 
Jackson, Herrin; Mrs. G. A. Smith, Cache, 
secretary. 
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Southeastern Public Relations 
Conference 


More than 200 persons, including delegates 
and other interested teachers, attended the 
conference sponsored by the public relations 
committee of the Southeastern Division. The 
meeting was held in the Olney Township 
High School, November 17. Subject under 
discussion was school legislation, with par- 
ticular reference to tenure and retirement. 
After a brief presentation by representatives 
of the state association office, the meeting 
was opened to discussion, and this feature of 
the conference continued for more than an 
hour. Such conferences have been held or 
are scheduled for each of the eighteen Divi- 
sions. 
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Chicago Membership Drive 


ROBERT D. GREGG 
Chairman Membership Committee 
Chicago Division 


The membership committee of the 
Chicago Division has launched a vigor- 
ous campaign for members under the 
direction of Robert D. Gregg, chair- 
man of the membership committee. 
Approximately 300 workers attended 
the membership pep meetings, held on 
the afternoons of November 24 and 25. 
At these meetings the workers were 
told why teachers should join the I.E.A. 
by Susan Scully. The legislative pro- 
gram of the association was outlined by 
Edward E. Keener, president of the 
Chicago Division. Alice McShane and 
Helen Hurley explained why the pres- 
ent schedule of dues is necessary. Ray 
Gossman presented problems of pro- 
fessional status of teachers. 
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Report of 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 








@ YOUR Committee on Educational 

Trends has confined itself this year 
to a study of only a few of the major 
problems confronting education and 
submits for your endorsement the fol- 
lowing statements. 


The C.C.C., the N.Y.A., and the 
Public Schools 

We appreciate the valuable service 
rendered by the C.C.C. and the N.Y.A. 
in finding employment for young men 
and women when private industry was 
not able to employ them. We recog- 
nize, too, the pioneering done by these 
organizations in opening up new op- 
portunities for training which these 
young people had missed in school. We 
believe, however, that the time has 
come when changes should be made in 
the relationship of the C.C.C., the 
N.Y.A. and the public schools. We 
summarize our recommendations in the 
following statements: 


1. The C.C.C. and the N.Y.A. were set up 
as temporary agencies of relief to bridge the 
unemployment gap between school and em- 
ployment. They have been reorganized into 
agencies of vocational training controlled for 
the most part by a centralized Federal au- 
thority. 

2. A dual system of education has thereby 
been established. 

3. The control of education should rest 
with state and local agencies for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

a) Decentralized control results in great- 
er adaptability, experimentation, and 
progress. 

6) Decentralized control is Democracy’s 
safeguard against the exploitation of ed- 
ucation by a central government, or po- 
litical parties. We alone among the de- 
mocracies possess this final safeguard 
against a class or individual dictatorship 
which might usurp a central government 
and by decrees indoctrinate the young 
with partial and prejudiced teachings. 
c)A dual system of education would re- 
sult in competition and duplication. 

d) A dual system would set up a divi- 
sion of educational opportunity along 
class lines, which is repugnant to Amer- 
ican democracy. 

4. As soon as the C.C.C. and the N.Y.A. 
have completed their present emergency as- 
signment of training workers for the nationa! 
defense production program they should be 
revised as follows: Their functions as agencies 
of general education and of vocational train- 
ing and of paid services to public agencies 
should be transferred to state and local edu- 
cational agencies to be supported by Federal 
grants. 

5. There must be a nation-wide recon- 
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struction of educational programs so as to 
provide educational services suited to all 
youth. The obligation of the school is not 
reduced if a youth withdraws from formal 
school before he is equipped for full-time em- 
ployment. 

6. The school’s responsibility includes a 
guidance service throughout the full period 
of youth. The public responsibility for guid- 
ance and educational planning for youth 
should be lodged with the single agency 
which is in the best position to have full and 
continuous information based on personal 
contacts—namely, the schools in the local 
communities. 

7. Since unemployment periods are usu- 
ally national in scope the Federal Govern- 
ment has three distinct responsibilities: 

a) To provide leadership, through the 
Office of Education, in meeting nation- 
wide educational needs of youth. 

6) To supply financial aid for equalizing 
educational opportunity and for estab- 
lishing new services not yet included in 
many school systems, such as guidance 
and placement staffs, new types of voca- 
tional training, and extended supple- 
mentary education for young workers. 
c) To provide financial aid for needy 
students so that they can remain in 
school. 

8. Through the in-school N.Y.A. program 
the Federal Government is securing large re- 
turns in terms of national defense training, and 
it would be short-sightedness to restrict this 
program. The Federal Government should 
greatly increase the funds available for help- 
ing needy young men and women to secure 
the training necessary to place them in full- 
time employment, or to prepare them for 
national service. 


Area Vocational Training Schools 

If the public schools are to dis- 
charge adequately vocational training 
functions then area vocational and 
work-type schools must be made avail- 
able for all youth who desire such 
training. It is not the sense of this 
recommendation that such schools 
shall compete with labor or private 
industry. Your committee recommends 
the following: 

1. The establishment of terminal post- 
high-school vocational training schools. From 
a purely dollars and cents point of view this 
will be the most economical way of training 
youth in the post-war period. 

2. Such area vocational schools, while on a 
post-high-school level, should be open to all 
youth and should not hold graduation from 
high school as an entrance requirement. 

3. It is understood that vocational educa- 
tion properly conceived includes adequate at- 
tention to all phases of education necessary 
to produce competent citizens in a free de 
mocracy. 

4. Legislation should be secured at an early 


date to provide for the establishment of area 
vocational schools at strategic points. 


5. Such schools should be an integral part 
of the public school system, and should rec- 
ognize representations of labor, industry and 
the consumer. 


Adult Education 

In keeping with these trends the 
whole program of adult education 
should receive new emphasis on the 
part of the public schools. In the pre- 
war period men had been thrown out 
of work throughout the entire Nation, 
in many instances because of the intro- 
duction of machinery to do the tasks 
which they had been trained to do. Our 
public schools should have come to the 
aid of men who found themselves out 
of employment by training them for 
new skills, but instead, for financial 
and other reasons, they neglected this 
opportunity to serve and thousands of 
willing workers were forced onto relief 
and public works projects. 

It is time that we forget about age 
as a primary consideration in determin- 
ing who are to be educated at public 
expense. Instead, the schools must offer 
education to all who need it for adjust- 
ing themselves to changing living con- 
ditions. Our public schools must hold 
themselves ready to offer education to 
the adult when he sees the need for it. 
These educational opportunities must 
include not only training for skills to 
make the adult more employable, but 
training in culture, citizenship, home- 
making and all other fields that com- 
bine to contribute to well-rounded hap- 
py citizenship. 

If the public schools fail to take ad- 


vantage of the opportunity to provide. 


education for adults who see the need 
for it, these people will seek it else- 
where, with the ultimate results (1) 
that they will soon come to look to 
other organizations for their education- 
al services instead of to the public 
schools, and (2) that their support for 
the public schools will diminish. This 
trend is already observable in the 
spread of W.P.A. adult education class- 
es, which classes, including those in cit- 
izenship training, should be incorporat- 
ed in the public schools. 


United Professional Effort for 
Educational Legislation 

We deplore the efforts of special 
groups to secure for themselves special 
advantages through legislation. We 
recommend full professional considera- 
tion of all proposals designed to effect 
educational legislation to insure an in- 
tegrated program of educational im- 
provement. 
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Education and National Defense 

The part that the public schools of 
America have played in helping to 
meet the national defense emergency 
through the training of thousands of 
men in skills necessary for defense 
production, is well known. The public 
schools are proud that they have been 
able to help to meet this immediate de- 
fense emergency, regardless of the ad- 
ministrative difficulties caused by the 
loss of teachers to the defense effort, 
etc. These schools are also proud of 
the way in which they have built for 
national defense on a long-term scale. 
It has often been stated that the first 
line of defense in the American Democ- 
racy is our system of free public 
schools. P 

Democracy, by its very nature, is 
dependent upon an intelligent electo- 
rate. No people of the world are as a 
whole so intelligent on matters of na- 
tional and international importance as 
the American people. This is due, in 
part, to freedom of the press and free- 
dom of the radio in presenting all sides 
of every issue of national importance. 
It is also due, however, to the basic 
training in our public schools which 
has prepared so large a percentage of 
the common people to understand is- 
sues of national and international im- 
portance. 

Our public schools must continue to 
educate for the preservation of our 
democracy by exercising the following 
functions: 

1. Placing renewed emphasis on health and 
physical fitness 

2. Training for an economic self-sufficiency 

3. Teaching and re-teaching citizenship for 
the development of attitudes that will bring 
about a deeper appreciation of our American 
Way of Life and a more genuine patriotism 

4. Making community, national and inter- 
national relations practical problems in the 
school 

5. Teaching and practicing conservation 

6. Teaching the relationship of work and 
education to each other through work ex- 
periences 

7. Developing a guidance program that 
will function throughout the entire period of 
youth 

This can be done only be re-evaluat- 
ing our objectives and carefully plan- 
ning ways for arriving at these ob- 
jectives. Many excellent statements 
have been made regarding these, the 
best of which perhaps are the state- 
ments of the Educational Policies 
Commission in its publication The 
Unique Function of Education in 
American Democracy. 


Military Training 
With the growth of the war crisis 
there will probably be a revival of the 
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agitation to introduce military training 
into the high schools generally. The 
case in favor of this procedure will be 
based on two arguments. First, it will 
be argued that this will be the quickest 
and most economical means of securing 
a large body of partially trained young 
men who will constitute a reserve of 
potential soldiers in time of crisis. The 
second argument will be that the intro- 
duction of military training in the 
high school will introduce a much need- 
ed emphasis on obedience, self-control, 
and physical fitness. Even if these 
arguments were entirely valid in them- 
selves, they are much more than coun- 
terbalanced by some extremely im- 
portant reasons why the conventional 
type of military training should be 
kept out of the American high school. 

The authorities in the public schools 
are as anxious as anyone to see this 
country adequately prepared to pro- 
tect its citizens in case of war. How- 
ever, we believe that the real purposes 
of national defense will be served bet- 
ter if the regular functions of the pub- 
lic schools and the regular functions of 
the army are kept entirely separate. 
The public schools can render their 
greatest service to national security, 
first, by producing patriotic, self-dis- 
ciplined citizens, who are devoted to 
our American Democracy and are 
willing to assume their share of the 
responsibility for improving and pro- 
tecting it; and second, by giving to 
the young men and women of each 
community the basic technical and vo- 
cational education that is required for 
the great variety of skilled labor that 
is required in a modern army. 

In the latter respect, during the 
period of emergency and afterward, the 
high schools are quite willing to have 
the Army prescribe the specific tech- 
nical skills and basic information and 
attitudes that are most required; but 
the actual task of teaching and the 
methods by which the teaching is to be 
done should be left to the regular pro- 
fessional teachers of the high schools. 

In fact, it is possible that a much 
larger part of the technical instruc- 
tion of young men about to be called 
into the military service ought to be 
turned over to the regularly constitut- 
ed educational agencies rather than 
carried on after the men are inducted 
into service. The experiments with 
such a plan under the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority in the preliminary train- 
ing of pilots is an illust:ation of the sort 
of thing that should be much more 
generally developed. 
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Whatever disadvantages such a pol- 
icy may have for the Army, from the 
point of view of the general public in- 
terest it appears to have three decided 
advantages: (1) It postpones the time 
at which the young man must be called 
away from his home into a military 
camp, with all of the personal and so- 
cial hazards and family dislocations 
which this entails; (2) it makes it pos- 
sible substantially to reduce the cost of 
his military training, since it postpones 
the time at which the Government 
must undertake to feed, clothe, and 
house him, as well as to furnish him 
with instruction in his specialty; and 
(3) it will relieve the very serious pres- 
sure upon the limited officer personnel 
which the Army now has, since it will 
place a larger part of the responsibility 
for preliminary instruction on civilian 
professional teachers. Finally, it gives 
the schools a chance to do a significant 
immediate part of the job of training 
our defense forces which they are pro- 
fessionally prepared to do. 

The strictly military aspects of the 
training, which it is now proposed to 
introduce into the high school, can be 
done by the army very much better un- 
der intensive training in camps after 
the men are called into the service. 
These particular and unique aspects of 
military training and organization do 
not fit in well with the general program 
of American education anyway. 

It is the purpose of education to pro- 
duce independent, intelligent, and criti- 
cal American citizens, who will insist 
on their civil rights and on their privi- 
lege to make up their own minds, and 
who will resist promptly and vigorous- 
ly the efforts of any bureaucracy, mili- 
tary or otherwise, to impose its will on 
them without their consent and against 
their judgment. Education emphasizes 
intelligence, free inquiry, and individ- 
ual initiative. Strictly military train- 
ing, on the other hand, requires un- 
questioning obedience to orders regard- 
less of whether they are sensible or rea- 
sonable. Education seeks to expand, 
develop, and exalt individual person- 
ality; military training has no place for 
individual personality. Education un- 
dertakes to develop character through 
the growth of self-control and the de- 
velopment of high ideals by encourag- 
ing free expression and imposing per- 
sonal responsibility. Military discipline 
controls by force and does not en- 
courage the development of responsi- 
bility, of independence, or of self-direc- 
tion. 

At the time this country was estab- 
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lished, George Washington and his con- 
temporaries repeatedly warned against 
letting any military authority become 
too important in its influence on the 
people or the Government. It was for 
this reason that the Army and the 
Navy were made subject to the will of 
an elected civilian president, who auto- 
matically becomes commander-in-chief 
of all armed forces. It is precisely to 
escape the permanent militarization of 
America which would be forced upon 
us by a Nazi victory that we are now 
preparing to insure the defeat of Hit- 
ler. We should be concerned, there- 
fore, to avoid even the slightest ten- 
dency to militarize our public schools. 


Hemisphere Solidarity 

The recent efforts of the dictators of 
Europe to destroy the friendships that 
have existed among the American na- 
tions and to strengthen their own hold 
on Latin-American countries have 
awakened us to the necessity for 
strengthening the ties that bind us to 
the other American nations. This can 
be done in several ways. Your com- 
mittee suggests, in part, the following: 

1. A new characterization of the citizens 
of other American nations in our motion pic- 
tures so that our young people will see Mex- 
ican citizens for example as fine and whole- 
some people instead of seeing them as bandits 
and out-laws 

2. Educational films such as the Trav- 
elogues that will bring the finer things of our 
neighboring nations to the attention of our 
American youth 

3. Reading assignments from our various 
current magazines which will present a new 
picture of our relations with the South Amer- 
ican countries 

4. Utilization of radio programs designed 
to improve Latin-American relations and un- 
derstanding 

5. New emphasis on economic and politi- 
cal geography which will bring the student 
to a realization of how much the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere are dependent upon 
each other 

6. Increased enrollments in our public 
schools in the languages spoken by our neigh- 
bors in the Western Hemisphere 

7. Bringing into our assemblics for per- 
sonal contacts with our young people high- 
class representatives of the nations to the 
south of us 

8. New emphasis in our study of art and 


music on the culture of our southern neigh- 
bors 


The Pan-American Council is a 
source of much material for bringing 
about this program. 


Re-evaluating Our Health Program 
Recent health examinations of serv- 
ice enrollees have brought out the 
startling fact that approximately 40 
percent of our young men are unfit for 
military service. When a similar dis- 
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covery was made during the first 
World War, the schools of America at- 
tempted to reorganize their health pro- 
grams so as to correct the physical 
conditions of young America. The 
recent call to service, however, has 
demonstrated that the reorganization 
was not sufficient. The schools of 
America cannot do the job alone. The 
home and the medical profession must 
co-operate with the schools in organ- 
izing a health program so effective as 
to correct the conditions that exist. 

Your committee recommends new 
emphasis on a health program, so 
vitalized that it will really function. 
This should include a compulsory 
health program throughout the ele- 
mentary grades and each year of high 
school. The program should include 
not only training in how to keep the 
human machine functioning, but a 
thorough education regarding such 
problems as diet, family relations, 
home care of the sick, the care of 
children, safety, etc. This program 
should be coupled with such a pro- 
gram of physical education as will 
make good health practices habitual. 

The good health of the Nation 
should be made one of the primary ob- 
jectives in every public school through- 
out the country. 


Current Economic Trends 

School teachers and administrators 
must constantly keep aware of the pos- 
sible damage to school procedures that 
may result from the defense emergency 
and as a part of the post-war period. 
Prices have shown serious increases 
during the year 1941. In contrast to 
the general expansion in business ac- 
tivity, the demands for actual reduc- 
tion of school expenditures occur at a 
time when school budgets and teach- 
ers’ salaries in many parts of the Na- 
tion have not yet recovered from the 
drastic retrenchments of the ’30’s. 
When taxes become burdensome be- 
cause of defense expenditures and 
other national and local taxes, pres- 
sure groups often look to the schools 
as the first possibility for retrench- 
ment. When the re-adjustment of the 
post-war period reaches us, the de- 
mands on the schools for new types 
of training and extended services will 
be greater than ever before. At the 
same time, because of the reduction in 
national income, there will be a nation- 
wide tendency to reduce school budg- 
ets. Our state legislatures and our 
National Congress must be made to 
see that the school is the logical insti- 
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tution for bringing about much of the 
post-war re-adjustment and that school 
budgets must be increased to make 
these services possible. 

The research departments of our 
various educational associations must 
keep teachers and administrators con- 
stantly informed as to the economic 
trends which affect education so as to 
safeguard the citizenship of the post- 
war period. A careful public relations 
program in the way of public forums, 
press releases, radio digests, etc., must 
be extended to gain public support for 
the schools at a time when it is most 
needed. 
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Defense Series Pamphlets 
Published by U.S. Office 


Six of twenty publications in the U. S. 
Office of Education’s National Defense se- 
ries are off the press. 

What the Schools Can Do spotlights school 
services that can be strengthened to serve 
defense needs. How the schools can contrib- 
ute directly to national preparedness by in- 
struction in home hygiene and care of the ill 
or injured is proposed in Home Nursing 
Courses in High Schools. Hemisphere Soli- 
darity tells high-school teachers how they 
can help in the Good Neighbor program. To 
help students and teachers compare educa- 
tion under dictator governments and in the 
United States, the Office has prepared Edu- 
cation under Dictatorships and in Democra- 
cies. Library service and methods of co-op- 
eration with the schools in promoting na- 
tional preparedness are summarized in How 
Libraries May Serve, and Democracy in the 
Summer Camp suggests ways of giving young 
people an opportunity to see democracy at 
work. 

Orders should be sent to the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D.C. Single 
copies are 15 cents. 
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Report of 
COMMITTEE ON TEACHER TENURE 








To the Officers and Representative 
Assembly of the Illinois Education 
Association: 


@ ON December 28, 1940, the Repre- 
sentative Assembly adopted a report 
of its Tenure Committee which began 
as follows: 

Your Tenure Committee has two recom- 
mendations: 

1. That tenure be made the chief plank 
of the LE.A, in the legislative platform for 
the coming session of the Legislature. 


2. That a tenure committe shall be con- | 


tinued until a bill embodying the principles 
of tenure enumerated herein shall be part of 
the statutes of Illinois. 

These two commitments have been 
fulfilled; tenure was the chief issue 
in the legislative campaign just closed, 
and on July 1, 1941* a Tenure Act 
became part of the statutes of the 
state of Illinois. With this action your 
Tenure Committee completed its as- 
signed task and “officially” expired, 
its job done. Therefore, it is now up 
to you, the teacher representatives, and 
those for whom you speak, to carry on. 
The job is but half done. We have 
the law; now we must learn to use it in 
the best interests of those for whom 
education 
children in our schools. 


It is not necessary to review com- 


pletely the course of events leading to | 
the passage of this legislation, but a | 


few of the highlights will serve as a 
background for better understanding 
the magnitude of this co-operative 
effort. 

Action from January 1, 1941 on, 
was somewhat as follows: 


January 25—The Tenure Committee met | 


in Springfield to discuss further revisions of 
the proposed bill. Some points of disagree- 


ment with the Illinois Association of School | 


Boards were still not settled. 


January 27—Your chairman met with Mr. | 


Harold Norman, president of the 1LAS.B., 
to present the opinions of the committee and 
to attempt a solution of differences. 


January 29—Your chairman met with the | 


officers of the Illinois Federation of Teach- 
ers to promote further understanding and to 
seek their continued support. 

February 1.—Your chairman attended a 
conference in Springfield called by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction; where 
final drafts of all school legislation were pre- 
sented for support or discard. The tenure 
provisions were still not satisfactory to all 
parties. 


*Approved by Governor Green July 21, 1941. 


is provided, namely—the 


February 15—The Tenureg)}Committee and 
some of the officers and staff of the I.E.A. 
met in Chicago with the officers of the 
1.A.5S.B. to make final proposals. Out of 
this meeting came the provisions of our 
present law and a mutual pledge for its 
support. 

These final provisions were by ne means 
merely expressive of the attitudes of a few 
school-board members and teachers but were 
the distillation of thousands of thoughts 
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and expressions from most of the educational 
groups of the State. This was truly a co- 
operative effort resulting in an intelligent 
compromise that embodied as far as possible 
the desires of all. 


On March 11, Senator Crisenberry intro- 
duced the two tenure bills applying respec- 
tively to board-of-director and board-of- 
education districts. They became S.B. 192 
and S.B. 193. 


On March 18, Mrs. Lottie Holman O’Neill 
introduced identical bills in the House and 
these became H.B. 375 and H.B. 377. 

From then on there was the constant ef- 
fort that goes with advancing any proposed 
bill. S.B. 192 was combined with S.B. 193, 
and S.B. 193 passed the Senate on April 22. 
After much maneuvering in the House, fa- 














f course, 


there’s a Reason, a Time and Place 


for CHEWING GUM 
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Chewing is a basic pleasure 
enjoyed by all ages of people. 
And, you can give delicious 
Chewing Gum to the youngest 
children with the perfect as 
surance that it is wholesome 
and pure. 

Chewing Gum helps exer- 
cise your teeth and keep them 
clean and attractive. To point 
to other merits, Chewing Gum 
freshens up your mouth and 
helps satisfy between-meal 
hunger without taking the 
edge off healthy, meal-time 
appetites. 

Treat yourself to some de- 
licious, inexpensive Chewing 


Gum today. Enjoy it while 
around your home— when 
you read, listen to the radio 
or drive about in the car. See 
how the chewing helps you 
concentrate as well as add 
pleasure to your day. 


People with excellent man- 
ners and highly regarded by 
others apply the same good 
judgment and sense of fitness 
to “‘when"’ and “where” they 
chew Gum as to everything 
else they do. They recognize 
that there is a time and place, 
just as there is a reason, for 
enjoying delicious, wholesome 
Chewing Gum. vars 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 











vorable action came the last day of the ses- 
sion, June 30, 1941. The Governor gave his 
approval July 21, 1941. 

This process may sound simple here, 
but without the unfailing support of 
friendly legislators, board members and 
the public as well, the efforts of our 
executive staff, Legislative Committee 
members, and you, the members of the 
I.E.A., would have been in vain. It is 
an achievement of which all may be 
proud, a step forward for education as 
a profession, toward the goal of making 
Illinois schools second to none. 

To the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and his staff, to the county 
superintendents and their assistants, 
to the members of boards of education 
and school directors, to superintend- 
ents, principals, and supervisors we 
direct this plea: 

1. You, as the chosen leaders of education 
in our State, have played and will continue 
to play a vital part in the administering of 
our school laws. Each change in the law 
requires new interpretation and action on 
your part. The Tenure Law requires such 
interpretation for its successful administra- 
tion. Much harm can be done by hasty 
action based upon rumors and wrong in- 
terpretations that continue to appear. Only 
those opinions that are set forth by the 
legaly constituted authorities should be the 
basis for your action. It is felt that by 
such a policy needless difficulty may be 
avoided. 

2. We are all quite human in that things 
we do not understand we naturally fear. 
Tenure has been feared for exactly this rea- 
son. During the last year, however, this 
fear has been largely eliminated in Illinois 
by the vast amount of information you have 
disseminated. The job is far from done. 
Continued effort must be, and is being made 
toward the goal of complete understanding 

3. The teachers in your charge look to 
you for leadership and guidance. They must 
also be aware of their part and the obliga- 
tions they must fulfill, Because of your 
broader outlook and long experience, your 
counsel and tolerance mean much to those 
who are helping to carry out your policies. 
Mutual faith and understanding tend to pro- 
duce harmony and progress. 

As now provided by law, most of us 
are on probation for this one year; 
others for more.f We are now being 
put to the acid test of justifying our 
own desire for security. Have we 
brought about the means for our own 
discrediting? We, the teachers, alone 
can disprove this by accepting the re- 
sponsibility placed upon us—the obli- 
gation of justifying the faith the 
people of Illinois have expressed in us, 
through their Legislature. 


t(1) BN ates contract for a 
beyond the 


To do this adequately we must first 
know the social intent of tenure legis- 
lation and then play our part so that 
this purpose is realized. Tenure is not 
meant to protect the unfit in our 
schools; it should result in the removal 
of those persons who are not a benefit 
to the children in their care. As a 
defensible social policy tenure calls for 
those who are serving well to do even 
better, for in our gains we must give 
more. It demands that we strive to 
help those who need assistance in doing 
their part but also that we assist those 
in charge of our schools to carry out 
the spirit of the law. 


Possibly this should be more bluntly 
said so that fewer misunderstandings 
will arise. Before the close of the 
present school term there will no doubt 
be dismissals from our schools. Some of 
these probably will not be justifiable. 
In such instances we as teachers, who 
know well the strength and weakness 
of our fellow-workers, must indicate 
to school authorities, by our united 
opposition to such perversion of the 
purposes of the Tenure Law, that they 
are violating the trust reposed in them 
to operate the schools for the benefit 
of the children. Likewise in cases where 
the teaching group believes dismissals 
are justified, the weight of their support 
must be thrown on the side of the 
responsible authority. 

We trust that the unfortunate inci- 
dents will be few, and we must not be 
stampeded into hasty condemnation 
either of the Tenure Law or of those 
who administer it. Progress never fol- 
lows a level path but one that has its 
ups and downs. Progress results if the 
ups are considerably greater than the 
unfortunate downs. 

One of these upward steps in our 
stairway of educational progress is the 
enactment into law of the principles 
of tenure. What has resulted is far more 
than the mere enactment of a law; it 
is the culmination of the co-operation 
of two camps too frequently opposed 
in our educational endeavors. 

All too long board members and 
teachers have been separated by a 
fence of distrust. All too often this 
distrust has been the result of the 
necessity of teachers’ playing politics 
in an attempt to fortify their positions 
while, on the other hand, board mem- 
bers have been subject to the pressure 
and whims of the public they serve. 
Neither has been entirely at fault; 
each has been the victim of circum- 
stances. 
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The hours spent together in discus- 
sion and the acquaintances that re- 
sulted have quite conclusively shown 
that what many felt was true: In spite 
of the various positions held, in spite 
of varying degrees of responsibility, 
in spite of previously held attitudes 
and opinions on the part of the persons 
involved, all had the same goal in 
mind. That goal is to provide a system 
of free public education in which the 
welfare of the children is the supreme 
concern; in which pupils, teachers, 
administrators, and parents work to- 
gether in an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding; in which each ap- 
proaches his task with a keen sense 
of responsibility; personal interests are 
sublimated in the desire to benefit all; 
the rights of individuals are respected; 
freedom and tolerance are supreme. 

This, then, is our final report and, 
in its presentation, we pass to others 
the responsibility of carrying on the 
task we have just begun. We therefore 
charge the Public Relations Depart- 
ment and the Public Relations Com- 
mittee with the job of informing the 
teachers and the public so well that 
from the resultant thorough knowledge 
of all the factors involved few mis- 
understandings may arise. 

We also pass on to the new Teacher 
Welfare Committee the task of seeing 
that the spirit of the law is fulfilled 
and that when, in light of existing 
conditions, shortcomings of the law 
appear, it be ready to suggest and 
support needed changes. 

And so your committee retires with 
the hope that its efforts and those of 
preceding members have been worth- 
while—Don A. Watter, Chairman. 





Wages of Shortsightedness 


As a final word, I would like to say that 
in the decisions this Nation makes respecting 
its support of public education, it is dealing 
with one of the deathless values of civiliza- 
tion, a value more vital to this modern 
day than to any civilization of simpler cen- 
turies. If a nation is shortsighted in the 
decisions it makes, it cannot confine the 
wages of its sins to the generation that 
blunders. 

We can defer building a road, a bridge, or 
a building, and catch up on its construction 
later. We cannot put educational opportunity 
for our children in cold storage for the dura- 
tion of the war, or even of a period of finan- 
cial stress, and restore it later to an un- 
schooled generation grown old. These must 
go through life a lost generation poisoning 
the processes of popular thought, political 
action, economic prosperity, and the na- 
tional defense with their ignorance, lack of 
skill, and undisciplined judgments.—Pavt V. 
McNutt, at a Hearing on S. 1313. 
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Chicago Division Meeting 


@® THE annual meeting of the Chi- 
cago Division of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association was held at 188 West 
Randolph Street, Chicago, on Satur- 
day, November 1. Mr. John Thal- 
man, Illinois State Director of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and Mr. 
Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, addressed the meeting briefly. 
Mr. Pearson presented some of the 
achievements in legislation this year— 
teachers’ retirement system of down- 
state and teacher tenure for downstate. 
He pointed out that worthy legislation 
does not happen overnight. That by 
cortinual effort our association has de- 


veloped State aid to schools, beginning | 


with nothing and coming to the pres- 
ent of 32% millions. The fund has been 
increased 25 percent during the course 
of the last four years. The increase in 
certification requirements for teachers 
of downstate Illinois has been achieved 
gradually. The association has gained 
the esteem of the people of the state 
of Illinois, and this esteem is reflected 
in their representatives, the legislators. 


Mr. Pearson urged that nothing be 
done to violate our solid front; he 
stressed the fact that our support and 
finances will be needed in attacking 
the problems which we shall be called 
upon to face—problems of taxation, 
problems~-ef collection of taxes, prob- 
lems of organization, and problems of 
protection in the teacher welfare field. 


Mr. Thalman outlined the plan 
adopted at the Boston convention of 
the National Education Association 
last summer. This plan is known as 
the defense commission or The Com- 
mission in Defense of Democracy 
Through Education. The commission 
is composed of sixty members, one 
member from every state and territory 
in addition to an executive group. This 
executive committee of the commis- 
sion consists of ten members. Dr. 
Donald DuShane, former president of 
the N. E. A., has been elected full-time 
executive secretary. 

These are the objectives that have 
been set up: To create public under- 
standing in support of education, and 
to correct misunderstanding; to in- 
vestigate criticisms and movements 
against education, school systems, 
teacher colleges, textbooks, teachers’ 
organizations, and the members of the 
teaching profession, and to publish 
the results of such investigations as 






are found to be significant and con- 
structive; to catalog the various groups 
opposing education; to investigate the 
officers of these groups and to make 
resumes of their activities available to 
local and state organizations; to co- 
operate with state teachers associations 
in analyzing sources of taxation and 
financial conditions; to investigate al- 
leged subversive teaching and to ex- 
pose any teacher whose attitude is 
found to be inimical to the best inter- 
ests of our country. 


The commission already has started 
to work. It is counteracting the in- 


fluence of certain opposing groups in 
this country. The commission was 
voted a maximum of $20,000 with 
which to start. All of this will be 
needed this year, a fact which indicates 
that a minimum of 10,000 more teach- 
ers will be needed in the organization. 
Although the State and Chicago have 
been on the honor roll for two years, 
more support is needed. In the past 
two years Chicago membership has 
slumped from 3,152 members to 3,099. 

Mr. Thalman urged the members 
present to return to their buildings and 
stress the fact that the National Educa- 
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worn a cash loan help you this 
month? You can get a H Hewsehald loan 
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Su you borrow $50. The charges on 
a loan re in six monthly instal- 
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money management and bet- 
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schools and colleges use these 
publications in their home eco- 
nomics classes. Ask for sample 
copies. 
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Mascoutah, St. Clair County 


Mr. Garvin was the Republican candidate 
for State Superintendent of Public In- 
quan in the 1938 election at which 

ae 53 = , a _—_ of 

1 or 2 percent o 
i foo. votes cast for State Superintend 
“es of Public Instruction 


for the state Pint 

or the su 

election. He Sik’ be available 

ence with educators or groups of educa- 

tors concerning educational policies dur- 

ing the Illinois Education Association 

convention at oy * Morrison Hotel in Chi- 

cago, December 29, 30, and 31. Mr. 

vin will hold s Stations in Boom 1210 
ding at 160 North LaSalle 


State Central mmitt ay 
also be contacted at the Morrison Hotel. 
(Adv.) 





tion Association needs them and needs 
the support of the teachers everywhere 
so that a stronger and firmer organiza- 
tion can be built to forward these very 
principles that have been discussed at 
this meeting. 


Election 

Mrs. Edna Siebert, chairman of the 
Division’s election committee, report- 
ed that a total of 5348 valid votes were 
cast in the 1941 regular biennial elec- 
tion and announced that the following 
candidates were elected. 


Orricers.—President, Edward E. Keener, 
1021 Superior Street, Oak Park; vice-presi- 
dent, Susan Scully, 6410 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago; secretary, Clara G. Nelson, 4331 
North Paulina Street, Chicago; treasurer, 
Charlotte Russell, 448 West 62nd St., Chicago. 

CHAIRMEN OF CommMiTTEES.—Legislative 
Committee, William Spurgin, 11157 South 
Campbell Avenue, Chicago ; Finance Commit- 
tee, Stanley Giese, 5838 North Natoma 
Avenue, Chicago; Public Relations Commit- 
tee, Marian Smith, 2235 West 72nd Street, 
Chicago; Elections Committee, Raymond M. 
Cook, 6108 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago; 
Rules Committee, Rebert English, 4432 Mal- 
den Avenue, Thicago; Membership Commit- 
tee, Robert D. Gregg, 400 South York Street, 
Elmhurst. 

Directors - aT - Larce.—Mildred Lindauer, 
4042 West Cullerton Avenue, Chicago; Loren 
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Lucas, 5216 Eddy Street, Chicago; Helen 
Hurley, 4946 Jackson Blvd., Chicago; George 
Sype, 610 Clinton Avenue, Oak Park; Alice 
McShane, 2921 Washington Blvd., Chicago; 
Thelma Menzer, 701 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago; Mary Hunter, 421 Blackhawk 
Street, Chicago ; Edna Siebert, 6450 Kenwood 
Street, Chicago; William Just, 2118 Birch- 
wood Avenue, Chicago. 


Rules 


The annual report of the committee 
on rules, presented by the chairman, 
Mr. William Just, included a recom- 
mendation that the report submitted 
by the committee to the 1940 annual 
meeting be adopted with the following 
amendments to the by-laws: 

The Committee on Rules recommends: 
That Section 1 of Article X of the By-Laws 
be amended by striking out the word “Reso- 
lutions,” and inserting in place thereof the 
words “Public Relations,” so that if amended 
the section would read: 

Section 1. (Names) The Standing Com- 
mittees of the Division shall include com- 
mittees on Legislation, on Finance, on 
Public Relations, on Elections, on Rules, 
and on Membership. 


This report was accepted and the 
by-laws were so amended. The Di- 
vision also accepted the amendments 
to the Consitution and By-laws of the 
Illinois Education Association as pro- 
posed by the Board of Directors to the 
Representative Assembly of the 


I. E. A. meeting at Springfield, Illinois, 
December 26, 27, 28, 1940. 


Resolutions 


The report of the committee on reso- 
lutions, presented by Miss Marian 
Smith, chairman, as amended and 
adopted, follows. 


THE PRESENT EMERGENCY 


a) The Chicago Division of the Illinois 
Education Association believes that teachers 
should acquire a working knowledge of the 
aims and purposes of the democracy of the 
United States of America, and that they 
should strive consciously to direct their teach- 
ing toward building pupil attitudes which 
will realize these goals. 

b) This organization strongly advocates 
such preparedness as will make the United 
States fully able to defend herself and 
promises support of any plan as adopted by 
the United States Government to strengthen 
and invigorate American democracy. It be- 
lieves, however, in the co-operation of all na- 
tions for the extension throughout the world 
of the Good Neighbor Policy of the Americas, 
to the end that all political, economic, and 
social differences may be adjusted peaceably 
and equitably, and this organization pledges 
its support to an educational program directed 
toward the attainment of that ideal. 

c) This organization pledges loyalty to the 
great ideals of the United States and con- 
demns all propaganda that seeks to undermine 
them. 

d) This organization urges activities that 
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will develop racial, religious, and national 
tolerance and that will promote an appreci- 
ation of the contributions of all races, creeds, 
and nationalities to American Democracy. 

e) The Chicago Division advocates closer 
unity among the various educational organi- 
zations—national, state, and, local—and 
recommends that every teacher become an 
active member of at least one organization 
in each classification. 

f) This organization believes that an emer- 
gent education requires open-mindedness, 
freedom from prejudice, and a willingness to 
think issues through on the part of all stu- 
dents, teachers, administrators, and laymen. 

g) This organization believes that the most 
fundamental way within the control of civ- 
ilized society to safeguard against the dangers 
of war, revolution, totalitarianism, and decay 
is the improvement of education and its ex- 
tension to all the people. Education in a 
democracy should prepare not only for leader- 
ship, but for an ever increasing efficiency of 
all citizens. Education should be a growth 
throughout life; therefore, we should strive 
to increase the effectiveness of all our schools 
—elementary, secondary, and adult. 


PLATFORM 


The Chicago Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association feels that the public schools 
of America demonstrate by their work that 
they have a fundamental and an undeniable 
part in the building and preservation of our 
American Democracy. 

The Chicago Division believes that the 
striking unity of the American citizenry in the 
face of an emergency is largely due to the 
American schoolroom. 

The Chicago Division feels that in so far 
as it helps to safeguard the rights of the 
children of Illinois to an adequate education 
to meet a changing world, it contributes to 
the preservation of that American Democracy 
and its ideals. 

Therefore, the Chicago Division continues 
steadfast to its educational platform and sets 
forth the following goals of attainment for 
its members: 


For THE CHILD 


a) The maintenance of high educational 
standards and educational opportunities in 
order that the American Way of Life may 
neither lose its vigor nor suffer through the 
lack of continued superior training for all the 
children of the State. 

6b) The establishment of environments that 
will be conducive to the development of citi- 
zens of excellent character. Such environ- 
ments must provide adequate housing, health- 
ful recreation, clean surroundings, provisions 
for safety enforcement, and the removal of 
deteriorating factors. 

c) The gradual expansion of public library 
facilities so as to be of easy access to all 
neighborhoods. It is desirable that no child 
need go further than one mile to reach a pub- 
lic library. 

d) The extension of the health services 
through the schools in order that every child 
may be assured adequate food, clinical atten- 
tion, and instruction for maintaining a 
healthy body. Clinical advice is not sufficient ; 
a follow-up program is necessary. 

e) A program of vocational instruction 
throughout the schools that will help to guide 
and train all children for a useful life and 
instil an apprecitaion for the dignity of work 
and an understanding that work is necessary 
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for the maintenance of a vigorous and free 
society. 

f) The cultivation in each child of a feeling 
of responsibility for his own contribution to 
society and the habit of doing his work thor- 
oughly and well. 

g) The inculcation in each child of respect 
for the rights and opinions of others, but the 
development of an independent spirit and the 
clear knowledge of his own convictions. 

h) Training for the proper use of leisure 
and opportunity for recreational participation. 

i) Teachers who are competent to lead 
youth and render guidance based upon an 
understanding of the physical, economic, cul- 
tural, and ethical world in which we live. 

j) The establishment of a free four-year 
public college in Chicago to be financed by 
the state of Illinois. 


For THE ADULT 


a) Opportunities for receiving vocational, 
cultural, leisure-time, and health education to 
the end that an ever-increasing percentage of 
adults make a better adjustment to an ever- 
changing world. 

b) A program for instruction in the im- 
portant responsibility of home-making in its 
practical, economic, cultural, health, and 
moral aspects. 

c) Opportunities for lectures and discus- 
sions relative to civic and economic problems 
of current life. 


For THE TEACHER 

a) Protection in his Constitutional rights 
of freedom of speech, press, and assembly. 

b) Freedom of conduct, subject only to 
such controls as those to which other re- 
sponsible citizens are subjected. 

c) The right to organize and to support 
organizations that he considers to be in his 
own and in the public interest. Likewise, the 
teacher should have the right to participate 
in determining school policies and school man- 
agement. 

d) Working conditions and qualifications 
necessary not only for maintaining the highest 
morale and efficiency in the teaching body, 
but also as a basis for the teacher to instil 
democratic morale in those he teaches. 

e) An increased emphasis on the socio-eco- 
nomic training for teaching. 

f) A program to discourage the employ- 
ment as substitute teachers of persons not 
regularly certificated. 

g) In step with the higher professional 
qualifications now called for, and the rising 
cost of living, a salary adequate to maintain 
a standard of living for the teacher conducive 
to respect and leadership in his community. 
This should be based upon a single salary 
schedule which will provide equal salaries for 
all teachers in the system with equivalent ex- 
perience, training, and hours of work. 

h) A cumulative sick-leave regulation. 
Teachers need sick leaves as well as do em- 
ployes of government and industry. 

i) A sound retirement system to protect 
teachers in cases of disability and old age 
through a flat pension plan with equal con- 
tributions and with equal payments after re- 
tirement without distinction of educational 
position. 


For FINANCE 
a) The revision of our State tax laws to 
provide adequate revenue to be imposed on 
the basis of ability to pay. 
6b) Relief from the situation that makes 
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tax-paying property bear the burden of non- 
tax-paying property. 

c) Recognition of the State’s responsibility 
to augment the local tax by other forms of 
taxes not open to local taxing bodies. 

d) Recognition of the fact that new edu- 
cational services have an important place in 
the national defense program and that finan- 
cial provision should be made for these new 
services. 

e) Opposition to encroachment upon the 
educational budget for non-educational serv- 
ices. 

f) Participation of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the support of public instruction 
with local control. 


For Pusiic RELATIONS 


a) A continuous program for the enlighten- 
ment of teachers, pupils, and the general pub- 
lic regarding taxation for meeting the financial 
needs of the schools. 

6) A campaign against indiscriminate re- 
duction of taxes without regard to social 
needs. 

c) Assumption of co-operative leadership 
on the part of school administrators and 
teachers in the affairs of the school communi- 
ties in which they work. 

d) Continued effort to interpret to the 
community the aims, practices, and achieve- 
ments of the schools. 

e) Co-operation with all groups that intel- 
ligently champion the cause of education. 


xx*r* 
Legislation 


The report of the committee on leg- 
islation, presented by Mr. William H. 
Spurgin, chairman, as adopted, fol- 
lows: 


Report of Legislative Committee 

Many believe that the I. E. A. legislative 
program of 1941 was the most successful in 
its history. Among the important laws enact- 
ed were: 

H. B. 251. Authorizes the setting up of 
county-survey committees to study school- 
district organization. Improvement in or- 
ganization has frequently been mentioned 
as a prerequisite to securing greater State 
aid. 

S. B. 135. Increases State guarantee for 
each child in elementary school from $51 to 
$56 annually. Denies State aid to schools 
with fewer than 7 pupils in a. p. A. unless 
county superintendent determines that con- 
ditions are such as to require school to 
continue. 

S. B. 193. Establishes tenure for down- 
state teachers. 

H. B. 392. Raises certification require- 
ment* to four years of training in an insti- 
tution of higher learning. 

S. B. 8. Pegs the tax levy for the Edu- 
cational Fund of the Chicago schools at 
$52,000,000 for 1941-’42-'43. 

S. B. 436. Increases tax levy for Chicago 
Pension Fund from 8 mills to 1.2 mills, 
thus adding approximately $600,000 annual- 
ly to the pension fund. 


The Legislative Committee of the Chicago 
Division feels that it had a large part in the 
success of this program. It was represented at 


“Applicant for an elementary certificate with two 
years of training beyond high school may obtain 
such certificate by succesful examination. 
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all committee hearing on bills affecting Chi- 
cago and at other critical times in the progress 
of these bills as well as at similar hearings 
regarding other bills. Through legislative 
news bulletins the teachers of Chicago were 
kept informed of the progress of all important 
bills and their support by means of letters, 
telegrams, and personal interviews was se- 
cured. Through a series of legislative primers 
information was given on fundamental ideas 
underlying certain bills. 

Nor must the work be forgotten which 
was done by the Chicago Division on some 
measures which did not pass. Much time 
and effort were devoted to the drawing up of 
H. B. 487, Chicago Board of Examiners; en- 
listing for it the support of a number of civic 
organizations, and appearing before the Edu- 
cation Committee of the House in its behalf. 
Although the bill failed to pass, much was ac- 
complished in arousing public opinion to the 
need for an independnt Board of Examiners. 
Already inquiries are being received as to 
what further plans we have for action along 
this line. 

Through its Committee on Tax Collection, 
of which Mr. George Mahin has been chair- 
man, the Chicago Division was able to make 
its influence strongly felt both in the Legis- 
lature and in the city. Upon the initiative of 
the Division a series of conferences were held 
with representatives of several civic groups 
and a program of legislation was outlined, 
much of which was incorporated in the bills 
introduced by the Governor’s Commission in 
the Senate. Although these bills were intro- 
duced too late in the session to have much 
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chance of passing, they received much favor- 
able comment and the ideas they contained, 
many of which were contributed by Mr. 
Mahin, will undoubtedly serve as the basis 
for legislation which should pass at the next 
session. In the meantime the legislative com- 
mittee recommends to the committee which 
succeeds it the concentration of effort on an 
attempt to secure more vigorous action on 
the part of the constituted officials to collect 
taxes under existing laws. There are already 
reasons to believe that progress may be made 
along this line —W. H. Spurcmy, Chairman. 


L For the Baym of schools thoughout 
the State we recommend 

a) The securing of a Gateway Amendment 
to the Constitution so as to make possible 
needed amendments to the revenue section. 

b) Consideration of additional sources of 
revenue, such as inheritance, severance and 
luxury taxes. 

c) Increase in the State Distributive Fund 
until it shall equal at least 25 percent of the 
costs of the common schools of the State; 
this sum to be distributed upon the basis of 
flat grants and equalization. 

d) The reappropriation of delinquent State 
property taxes due the schools and the reap- 
propriaton of funds to pay other arrearages 
which have accumulated in the payment of 
the State School Fund and special aid for 
handicapped children. 

e) The provision of adequate State support 
for the education of handicapped children so 
that they may become as far as possible use- 
ful and self-supporting members of society. 

f) The provision of adequate support for 
State University and State teachers colleges. 


Il. For the administration of schools through- 
out the State we recommend: 

a) Organization of school districts into 
larger units of administration, support and 
attendance; such organization to be achieved 
by and with the consent and understanding 
of the people affected. 

b) In recognition of the recent raising of 
certification standards by act of the Legisla- 
ture, the enactment of minimum wage legis- 
lation as approved by the Representative 
Assembly of the Illinois Education Associ- 
ation. 

c) Revision of present laws so as to provide 
for certain and more equitable assessment of 
property, tangible and intangible, and for 
more efficient collection of taxes. 

d) The enactment of legislation providing 
for an Advisory State Board of Education 
that will function independently of politics 
and for the benefit of the schools. 

e) Opposition to legislation effecting state- 
wide adoption or rejection of textbooks. 

f) Opposition to any legislation which 
would limit the total tax rates levied against 
property unless and until other adequate and 
certain sources of revenue are provided. 

g) Opposition to legislation curtailing free- 
dom of discussion and study, or interfering 
with legitimate citizenship activities of 
teachers. 

Ill. For the financing and administration of 
Chicago Schools we recommend: 

a) The provision by pegged levy or other- 
wise of sufficient revenue to maintain the 
school system at present standards and to 
provide for needed improvements. 

b) The enforcement of existing laws with 
a view to the immediate collection of all de- 
linquent taxes. 

c) Legislation to provide for the pro-rated 


distribution to the original taxing bodies of 
all penalties and interests on delinquent 
taxes. 

d) Legislation to create an independent 
Board of Examiners. 

In addition to items mentioned specifically 
in this report the Chicago Division pledges 
its support to all proposals which are ap- 
proved and sponsored by the Representative 
Assembly of the Illinois Education Association 
and which do not directly affect Chicago. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Crara G. Newson, Secretary. 


Western Division Meeting 


@® THE Thirty-third Annual Meeting 

of the Western Division of the 
I.E.A. was held at Galesburg, October 
9 and 10. Speakers were Dr. Frank- 
lin Bliss Snyder, president of North- 
western University, Evanston; Dr. 
William McGovern, professor of politi- 
cal science, Northwestern University; 
Evanston; Dr. Will Durant, philosoph- 
er and historian, and Mr. Bernard I. 
Griffith, Director of Public Relations, 
I.E.A. Music was by The Guards- 
men, famous Hollywood quartet. Presi- 
dent W. S. Perrin, Wyoming, presided. 

During the business session amend- 
ments to the I.E.A. Constitution and 
By-laws proposed at the December, 
1940 Representative Assembly were 
approved by the Division’s Representa- 
tive Assembly. The assembly approved 
two motions that will affect programs 
of future meetings of the Division: (1) 
a motion to abolish sectional meetings 
and to substitute a second general ses- 
sion; (2) a motion that evening ses- 
sions be discontinued, business meet- 
ings and high-school department meet- 
ings excepted. 

Mr. Gerald Smith, Alexis, gave the 
following memorial to Mr J. T. Reeve, 
Division president, who passed away 
in September: 

A year ago to-day this association honored 
Mr. J. T. Reeve with its presidency. Today 
we reverently pause in honor of his memory. 
The week before schools opened this fall we 
received the sad word of the passing of our 
president, our colleague, and our friend. 

Thirty-nine years of the first forty-one in 
this century found Mr. Reeve teaching in 
either a Peoria or Fulton County school. Since 
1919 he had been superintendent of schools 
at Avon, where to many of us his name had 
become synonymous with the community. 

In our testimonial to his memory let us 
briefly reflect upon some of those personal 
qualities which gave our friend a strength of 
character which we so vividly remember. 

He was a busy man. Industry was a habit 
with him. Always we met him at work in his 
school or community, or we found him 
serving as an officer or member of numerous 
committees. 

The courage that we observed in him as he 
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ing against failing health and ebbing strength, 
gave us added respect for his service to edu- 
cation. 

The quiet humor and sympathetic under- 
standing of the man gave him many friends; 
friends who admired him, sought his counsel, 
and trusted in his judgment. 

In the passing of Mr. Reeve we have lost 
an able and sincere teacher, one who has been 
an honor to the profession and one whose 
memory we shall hold in high regard. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Orricers.—President, W. S. Perrin, princi- 
pal, community high school, Wyoming; vice- 
president, H. E. Test, principal, community 
high school, Good Hope; secretary, Lucille 
McKee, Toulon; treasurer, Harry Aldus, high 
school, Galesburg. 

Executive Commitree.—Chairman, Gerald 
Smith, principal community high school, 
Alexis; Nellie Swanson, 982 North Cedar 
Street, Galesburg; Russell B. Troxell, super- 
intendent of schools, Farmington. 


State Commartees.—Finance, R. G. Linder, 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb, °44; Legislation, C. E. Magnusson, 
superintendent of schools, Stronghurst, °42; 
Public Relations, Paul Lawrence, high school, 
Monmouth, °43. 

Only courtesy resolutions were pre- 
sented to the delegates for approval.— 
Lucttte McKeg, Secretary. 


Southeastern Division 


® “EDUCATION for Common De- 

fense” was the theme of the annual 
meeting of the Southeastern Division 
held on Friday, October 10, 1941, at 
Lawrenceville. Mr. Hugh A. Dolla- 
han, president, presided at the meet- 
ing. Speakers were Irving F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary of the [Illinois 
Education Association; Dr. D. F. 
Fleming, professor of political science, 
Vanderbilt University, and former 
member of the American Commission 
in Geneva; Dr. C. E. Germane, pro- 
fessor of education and personnel work, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Eleanor Sikes Peters offered “The 
American Way,” a presentation with 
musical background. 

The day preceding, October 9, a 
meeting of the Division’s delegate as- 
sembly was held. Business included 
approval of the legislative program 
which the state Representative Assem- 
bly will be called upon to act upon in 
December; approval of the report of 
the public relations committee, describ- 
ing the committee’s activities during 
the year preceding, approval of pro- 
posed amendments to the I.E.A. Con- 
stitution, and adoption of a revised 
constitution for the Division. 

Official personnel for the ensuing 
year is as follows: 

Orricers.—President, John Nuttall, county 
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superintendent of schools, Robinson; vice- 

president, Vernele Divilbiss, township high 

school, Lawrenceville; secretary, Sam L. Ir- 

win, principal Seed School, Bridgeport; 

ai Phil Mann, township high school, 
ra. 

Executive Commarrer.—John Nuttall, 
county superintendent of schools, Robinson; 
Vernele Divilbiss, township high school, Law- 
renceville; Sam L. Irwin, principal Seed 
School, Bridgeport ; Phil Mann, township high 
school, Flora; Hugh A. Dollahan, superin- 
tendent of schools, Sumner; Rex W. Dale, 
principal, township high school, Flora; O. C. 
Anderson, county superintendent of schools, 
Louisville. 

State Commarters.—Finance, C. T. 
Cramer, superintendent of schools, Olney, ’44; 
Legislation, C. P. Martin, superintendent of 
schools, Bridgeport, ’42; Public Relations, M. 
N. Todd, superintendent of schools, Law- 
renceville, °43. 


Resolutions as follow were ap- 
proved: 
1, The Southeastern Division of the Illi- 


nois Education Association reaffirms its un- 
failing loyalty to the ideals and principles of 





American Democracy, and with the firm de- 
termination to safeguard these liberties, rights. | 
and privileges, it pledges support to strengthen 
Democracy in all its activities. 

2. We believe that the ultimate survival of | 
our democracy depends upon the quality and 
extent of the education of all our people, and 
since the public schools of America are 
organized to serve the Nation, they are the 
agencies through which may best be created 
a broader understanding of the objectives of | 
democracy and the methods by which the 
fulfillment of these objectives may be 
achieved. Upon the shoulders of the teachers 
rests the responsibility of winning from the 
public a new and more understanding loyalty 
to education, of stimulating in American 
youth, enthusiasm and zeal for democracy, 
and of preparing youth to live effectively in 
a changing world. Education for democracy 
must be education im democracy. 

3. We maintain that democratic education 
calls for equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities among and within the states, and that 
such equalization can be accomplished through 
proper legislation, through increased recog- 
nition of the State’s responsibility to augment 
local taxes, and through Federal participation 
in the support of public education. 

4. We recommend a wider and more in- 
tensive public relations program in an effort 
to interpret correctly, educational policies and 
programs, to analyze intelligently sources of 
taxation and financial conditions, to promote 
greater co-operation between the school, and 
other civic and social organizations within 
the community the aims of which are similar 
and the purposes of which are constructive. 
We recognize that in this grave period of na- 
tional crisis it is imperative that the public 
realize the necessity for supporting, maintain- 
ing, and improving our schools in spite of 
agitation for drastic reductions in school serv- 
ices and support, which increased Federal 
taxes will naturally induce. We urge unre- 
lenting effort in the field of public relations, 
and continued support of legislation sponsored 
by our state association. 

5. We are aware of the immensity of the 
program of training for defense industries 
which has been in operation for the past year 
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under the auspices of the United States Office 
of Education, in which the public schools of 
America have trained more than a million 
and a half persons for defense industries. We 
pledge our every effort to use the schools fully 
in the continuation of such defense programs. 
—Sam L. Irwin, Secretary. 





N.E. A. Legislation Program 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association Legisla- 
tive Commission in a meeting at head- 
quarters, November 3 and 4 formulated 
a legislative program, which was sub- 
mitted to the N.E.A. executive commit- 
tee for approval. The program consists 
of three items for which legislation will 
be sought: 

1. Exemption of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators from the provision of the Hatch 
Act. 

2. Inclusion of teachers under the exten- 
sion of the Social Security Act only on an 
optional state-wide basis and provision for 
the protection of existing teacher retirement 
systems. 

3. Federal financial assistance to the states 
for elementary and secondary schools to 
lessen inequalities for educational oppor- 
tunity among and within the states. 

The legislative commission is con- 
vinced that the major need at this time 
is popular support of essential legisla- 
tion. Details will be announced soon. 
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Northwestern Division 


® NORTHWESTERN Division, 

I.E.A., held its annual meeting in 
the Midway Theatre, Rockford on Fri- 
day, October 17. The meeting was at- 
tended by 1,600 teachers from Boone, 
Carroll, Jo Daviess, Stephenson, and 
Winnebago counties. President Or- 
ville T. Bright, of the Illinois Educa- 
.tion Association, spoke upon the 
changing trends in education and the 
teachers’ responsibility in interpreting 
these changes to the layman. Presi- 
dent Franklin B. Snyder, of North- 
western University, spoke at length on 
the responsibility of the schools dur- 
ing the present world crisis and their 
subsequent responsibility in the post- 
crisis period. A very interesting and 
informative discourse on world affairs 
was given by Mr. Drew Pearson. 


The business session was presided 
over by President B. O. Cully. At this 
session the Delegate Assembly unani- 
mously ratified proposed amendments 
to the I.E.A. Constitution and By-laws. 
Two amendments needed to bring the 
Division’s constitution into harmony 
with the I.E.A. Constitution were pre- 
sented and adopted. Officers and com- 
mittee members were elected as follow: 


Orricers.—President, S. R. Finifrock, super- 
intendent of schools, Galena; vice-president, 
Miss Ruth Harris, assistant principal, high 
school, Belvidere; secretary, Clyde Kaiser, 
Court House, Freeport; treasurer, David 
Schoonmaker, principal, Washington Junior 
High School, Rockford. 

Executive Committee.—Chairman, James 
W. Welsh, principal, Lincoln Junior High 
School, Rockford; L. J. Gnagey, superin- 
tendent of schools, Chadwick, ’42; Katharine 
Mandeville, 118 St. Louis Avenue, Rockford, 
42; Zella Corbett, community high school, 
Mt. Carroll, 43; Clemens Langehaug, super- 
intendent of schools, Milledgeville, 43; La- 
mont Clikeman, East Senior High School, 
Rockford, ’44; George R. Kloos, high school, 
Freeport, °44. 

State Committees.—Finance, Myrtle Rose, 
township high school, Savanna, ’42; Legisla- 
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tion, T. R. Pfisterer, county superintendent 

of schools, Freeport, 43; Public Relations, 

Katharine Obye, West High School, Rockford, 

"44. 

Resolutions as presented and ap- 
proved follow: 

1. The Division urges that teachers, as well 
as other patriotic citizens should co-operate 
in the national defense program to protect 
cur Republic by thought, word, and deed. 
Further, the Division condemns all groups 
and activities that tend to hinder or disrupt 
the efficient processes of the national defense 
program. 

2. The defense activities developed in our 
school systems should be continued and ex- 
panded as the need requires. Teachers should 
co-operate in educational measures in defense 
services when requested. 

3. The Division strongly condemns propa- 
ganda by any agency which seeks to under- 
mine our democratic ideals. Neither freedom 
of speech nor academic freedom should be 
used as a cloak for activities or teachings sub- 
versive to the fundamental principles and 
ideals of the United States. Schools should 
continue to turn the searchlight of truth on 
alien ideologies so that Americans may know 
wherein our way of life is superior. This same 
search for truth will enable us to strengthen 
our democracy. Teachers should redouble 
their efforts to develop in every youth an 
active, intelligent, and profound loyalty to 
American principles and ideals. 

4. The Division urges that teachers do all 
in their power to promote national unity so 
that our morale may have a sound foundation 
that will enable our Republic to endure all 
stresses and strains. The ultimate line of na- 
tional defense is in the loyalty, intelligence, 
health, technical skill, self-discipline, and 
character of our people. 

5. The Division advocates the full protec- 
tion for all citizens of the liberties enumerated 
in the Constitution. Democracy cannot be 
successfully maintained if its essential ele- 
ments are disregarded. Liberties are preserved 
only by the acceptance and exercise of ac- 
companying responsibilities. 

6. Educational systems should continue to 
promote the ideal of international peace as the 
normal and desired relation among nations. 
Accordingly, the conditions essential to a just 
and lasting peace should be a part of school 
programs. 

7. Since education is essential to the pres- 
ervation of ovr way of life, the defense needs 
of the country should be met with the least 
possible interference with the normal and 
necessary educational services. Strong con- 

, sideration should be given to the needs of 
youth in any program before changing the 
| minimum age for military conscription. 

8. Education for Democracy.—The North- 
western Division takes pride in the American 
system of education, which has always been 
actively concerned with the development of 
competent citizens. The present unlimited 
national emergency requires that efforts in 
this area be intensified. In this process 
teachers should see to it that every child and 
vouth in the land has an understanding of 
| the history and present circumstances of our 
people and our institutions, that every child 
and youth has opportunity for practice in 
the habits of democratic living, and that from 
this understanding and practice there develop 
a strong emotional attachment or loyalty to 
| the ethical ideals of democracy and a sincere 
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desire to make these ideals prevail in the 
world. 

9. Inter-American Friendship—The North- 
western Division rejoices over the increasing 
understanding and co-operation among the 
peoples of the Americas and advocates the 
continuation and extension of all programs 
which will promote inter-American friend- 
ship. It urges that elementary and secondary 
schools do all they can to foster this spirit 
of friendship. 

10. Public Relations—The Northwestern 
Division recommends that all teachers assume 
greater responsibility for the promotion of a 
more effective co-operative attitude among 
the teaching profession, schocl patrons, and 
citizens generally. 

11. Offensive Literature—The Northwest- 
ern Division condemns the display, sale, and 
circulation of indecent literature and urges 
campaigns and appropriate legislation that 
will bring about the removal of such litera- 
ture from newsstands, bookracks, and 
libraries. 

12. Support of I. E. A—We urge continued 
support to the program of legislation and 
public relations sponsored by our state associ- 
ation. 

13. We urge that all teachers participate 
more actively in the work of local and Divi- 
sion units, the I. E. A., and the N. E. A. We 
further urge administrators to give to class- 
room teachers every opportunity to take these 
responsibilities —Ciype Kaiser, Secretary. 





Eastern Division Meeting 


@ MEMBERS of the Eastern Di- 

vision of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation attending the Division’s an- 
nual meeting on the Charleston campus 
of Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege were privileged to hear two au- 
thorities in the field of international 
affairs. Carroll Binder, foreign editor 
of the Chicago Daily News, had as his 
topic, “What’s Ahead in the Pacific?” 
Dr. Gerhard Schacher, visiting profes- 
sor of the Medill School of Journalism, 
spoke to the topic, “Russia, Whence 
and Whither?” 

Mr. James Watson, vice-president, 
Henry C. Lytton and Sons, spoke to 
the topic, “Seeing Yourself as the Pub- 
lic Sees You.” 

The meeting was held October 10, 
1941. President Russell Stephens, su- 
perintendent of Edgar County schools 
presided. Music was by the Teachers 
College Band, under the direction of 
Mr. Rudolph Anfinson, and _ the 
Stephen Foster Singers, of Peoria 
Manual High School, Miss Ginevra 
Chivington, director. 

At the afternoon business session the 
Division approved proposed amend- 
ments to the I.E.A. Constitution and 
By-laws. Officers were elected. 


Orricers.—President, John R. Roberts, 
superintendent of schools, Kansas ; vice-presi- 
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dent, E. L. Stover, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston; secretary, F. A. 
Beu, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston; treasurer, R. L. Bachman, princi- 
pal, high school, Effingham. 

Executive Commuitter.—Gordon Cook, 
superintendent of schools, Herrick, ’42; Ken- 
neth Greer, county superintendent of schools, 
Vandalia, 43; Harold A. Kaeser, superin- 
tendent of schools, Greenup, ’44. 

State CommittTees.—Finance, E. W. Kers- 
ten, principal high school, Mattoon, ’42 ; Legis- 
lation, J. F. Hortin, superintendent of schools, 
Vandalia, ’43; Public Relations, J. A. Mann, 
superintendent of schools, Shelbyville, ’44. 

The following resolutions were ap- 
proved. 


Be it Resolved: 

1. That we as teachers rededicate our- 
selves and our efforts to the perpetuation of 
the American Way of Life, to the preservation 
of our free institutions, to the sacredness of 
our rights and corresponding duties as demo- 
cratic citizens, and to the development of 
noble concepts of the worth and dignity of 
the individual. 

2. That American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 9 to 15, be observed in every community, 
school and classroom by appropriate public 
exercises in keeping with the general objec- 
tives proposed by the National Education 
Association and co-sponsoring agencies. 

3. That we endorse the formation of local 
study groups as proposed by the I. E. A.; and 
that we urge county superintendents and 
officers of county professional groups to exer- 
cise effective leadership in the formation of 
such study groups; and that we recommend 
the publication Ittrnots Epucation with the 
Eastern Division Supplement and the study 
units contained therein be used as the basis 
of group discussion; and that we urge lay- 
men to participate in these meetings. 

4. That we believe it to be the professional 
duty of every teacher to hold membership 
in the local, state, and national education 
associations. 

5. That delegates to the annual meeting of 
the I. E. A. be elected for terms of two years. 

6. That we urge the Board of Directors of 
the I. E. A. hereafter to hold the annuai 
meeting at Springfield. 

7. That we endorse the principle of im- 
proved teacher certification standards with 
the corollary of equal salary for equal train- 
ing and experience in the elementary and 
secondary fields alike. 

8. That we extend our appreciation to the 
Board of Directors of the I. E. A., to the 
Legislative Committee, to the Executive 
Secretary and his staff, to the board of direc- 
tors of the Eastern Division and to all pro- 
fessional and lay leadership in securing legis- 
lation favorable to the cause of education in 
the state of Illinois; and further that we re- 
main patient and tolerant in evaluating the 
results of such legislation during the initial 
stages of its enforcement—F. A. Bev, Secre- 
tary. 





Radio Speaker 

Dr. John L. Sullivan, member of the de- 
partment of agriculture at Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, will speak to the 
subject, “American Youth and Agriculture” 
over Radio Station WHBF of Rock Island on 
January 3 at 1:30 p.m. 
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Educational News Briels 





New Museum Workshop 


Construction on the newest addition to the 
Southern Illinois Normal University began 
this month with the laying of the foundation 
for the new museum workshop. Under the 
direction of Roger Willis, supervisor of 
museum extension projects for W.P.A. Dis- 
trict 5, and Peter Bahn, project supervisor, 
the work is being done by the college in con- 
junction with the W.P.A. 

The work to be done in the new shop 
includes that of the osteological section of 
the S.I.N.U. museum project, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Bahn. Also under Mr. Bahn’s 
supervision is the making of plaster models 
for biological, zoological, and geological study ; 
and the preparation of birds, fish, and other 
animals for display in the college museum. 

Directed by John Allen, the carpenter shop 
will also be moved. The work of this sec- 
tion has become widely known through the 
historical dioramas displayed on the college 
campus. The carpenter shop not only does 
the very exacting work required in making 
the dioramas, but also makes the cases for 
these miniature scenes depicting life in 
southern Illinois in pioneer days. 

Closely related to the carpenter work, and 
also under the supervision of Mr. Allen is 
the historical research division of the museum. 
The workers in this section collect historical 
material in the area and put it into shape 
for display. At the present time they are 
making county maps showing historic sites 
in the southern part of Illinois. 


A. A. U. P. Convention 
on Northern's Campus 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
was host to the American Association of 
University Professors at their convention on 
the Northern campus, November 1. 

Dr. William H. McGovern, professor of 
political science at Northwestern University, 
discussed the preliminary aspects of the topic, 
“The Effect of the Totalitarian Philosophy on 
H gher Education,” at the first session. 

In a later session, a symposium on “The 
Challenge of the A. A. U. P. in Institutions of 
Higher Learning in Illinois” was featured. 
Dr. Glenn C. Shaver, professor of music at 
Monmouth College; Dr. Edwin J. Kunst, 
professor of economics, Central Y. M. C. A. 
College of Chicago; and Dr. Willis G. Swartz, 
professor of political science at Southern 
Illinois State Normal University, participated 
in the symposium. At the conclusion of the 
three brief addresses, Professor F. S. Deibler, 
head of the department of economics at 
Northwestern University and the present na- 
tional president of the American Association 
of University Professors, led a discussion of 
the remarks of the members of the sympo- 
sium. 


Pageant of American History 
Thirty-six school bands, with a member- 
ship of approximately 1,800, united to pre- 
sent a pageant of American history, “Uncle 
Sam in Review,” as one of the major fea- 
tures at the twenty-seventh Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College Homecoming held 
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late in October. The pageant depicted high- 
lights in the history of the United States as 
a salute to former Eastern students now in 
military service. Dr. Rudolph D. Anfinson, 
Eastern band director, was chairman. 


Why Read? 

“Why read?” is a question which students 
may ask their teachers. The tenth-grade 
classes of Helen Rand Miller, Evanston, Illi- 
nois Township High School, have compiled a 
list of fifty-six purposes of reading, which 
has been published in the October issue of 
Secondary Education, publication of the De- 
partment of Secondary Teachers of the N.E.A. 


Building Dedicated to John W. Cook 

Friends of John W. Cook, now deceased, 
president of Illinois State Normal University 
from 1890 until 1899, will be glad to learn 
that an inscription of his name now appears 
in stone over the entrance of the hall dedi- 
cated to him in 1936. 

The gray stone castle-like building on the 
I.S.N.U. campus bore the name “Gymnasium” 
at the time of its erection some fifty years 
ago. I.S.N.U. graduates of Normal Univer- 
sity holding their fortieth reunion in 1936 
dedicated the building to the man who served 
as president when it was built. State funds 
were not available until this year for remov- 
ing the word “Gymnasium” and cutting the 
words “John W. Cook Hall” into the stone 
above the entrance. 


Social Studies Curriculum 


Thirty-five persons attended a meeting at 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Sat- 
urday, November 29, called by Charles C. 
Stadtman, Assistant Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Springfield, to hear reports 
of the elementary school social studies cur- 
ticulum committee and to set up plans for 
the preparation of the social studies curricu- 
lum for secondary schools. Persons were pres- 
ent from the Illinois Council for the Social 
Studies and the Illinois Council of Geography 
Teachers. Miss Nannilee Saunders, third 
grade critic in the training school at 
E.1L.S.T.C., gave the report of the elementary 
school social studies curriculum committee. 
The following committee was named to set 
up plans for a social studies curriculum in 
secondary schools: 

Robert S. Ellwood, Illinois State Normal 
University, chairman; Dr. Hans Olsen, direc- 
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tor of off-campus student teaching at 
E.LS.T.C., secretary; Miss Ruth Clendenen, 
supervisor of elementary schools, Blooming- 
ton; Miss Thalia Tarrant, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University; Charles C. Stadtman; Wil- 
liam Habberton and John L. Page, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Paul Busey, Chicago Heights; 
Robert E. Keohane, University of Chicago; 
Dr. Norman Carls, head of the Eastern ge- 
ography department; and Miss Saunders. 


Country Youth Association 

Approximately 100 delegates from the five 
. Illinois State teachers colleges and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois attended the Illinois Col- 
legiate Country Youth Association Confer- 
ence at Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, November 14-15. It was voted to hold 
the 1942 fall meeting at Southern [Illinois 
Normal University. An adult section on rural 
education in country life held in connection 
with the conference considered the following 
problems: 

1. The content of four-year curricula for 
elementary and rural teachers 

2. Organizations for rural teachers 

3. Organizations for promoting town and 
country community development 

Dr. Hans C. Olsen, director of off-campus 
student teaching at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, was in charge of the local 
arrangements. 


Conference on Administration 
and Supervision 

Principals, supervisors and superintendents 
of elementary schools and county superin- 
tendents from approximately thirty counties 
attended the Second Annual Conference on 
Administration and Supervision of Elemen- 
tary Schools held at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College in Charleston on December 
5 A series of demonstrations and discussions 
were arranged by a committee headed by Dr. 
Arthur U. Edwards, principal of the Campus 
Elementary School, to encourage the con- 
structive examination of school practice and 
the mutual exchange of ideas. Demonstra- 
tions were given in four grades. There was a 
special session on children’s libraries and 
staff members were available for conferences 
on problems pertaining to all grades and in 
the following fields: personnel problems, 
physical education, pupil health, art, music, 
handwriting and speech. 


National Teacher Examinations 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
will again co-operate in giving the national 
teacher examinations, sponsored by the 
American Council of Education by serving 
as an official examining center for northern 
Illinois, The next administration of the ex- 
aminations will take place on January 2 and 
3, 1942. 

The examinations cover reasoning ability, 
understanding and use of the English lan- 
guage, general cultural information, under- 
standing of points of view, methods of pro- 
fessional education, knowledge of contempo- 
rary affairs, and mastery of the subject mat- 
ter to be taught by particular candidates. 


Forum Discussions of Current 
Problems 

Dr. Maynard C. Krueger, member of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago, often 
heard as a radio participant in the University 
of Chicago Round Table discussions, con- 
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ducted the first of a series of forums on cur- 
rent problems for the year at Western IlIli- 
nois State Teachers College, December 9. 
“Selective Service and Its Effect on the Young 
Men and Women of Today” was the topic of 
the forum. The program was held under 
auspices of the Kosmopolitan Klub, history 
organization of the student body. 


New Issue of Teachers Colleges 
Publication 


The second number of Education Today, 
co-operative publication of the five Lllinois 
State teachers colleges, has just been mailed to 
more than 10,000 educators, and other profes- 
sional and civic leaders throughout Illinois. 
The publication was edited by DeForest 
O’Dell, of Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. The staff included Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Hall, of Illinois State Normal University, 
Miss Mary Lou Hampton, of Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University, Paul Street, of 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, and 
Roy Wilson, of Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College. 

The publication carries an article on recent 
legislation and education, the background of 
the laboratory schools operated by the five 
State teachers colleges, an account of the 
growth of the five institutions’ extension de- 
partments, a section on recent events which 
have taken place on the five campuses, air 
views of the campuses, and other pictures 
taken at the five institutions. 


Named Presidents of State 
Associations 


Named presidents of state associations re- 
cently were two members of the Illinois State 
Normal University faculty. At the annual 
convention of the Illinois Home Economics 
Association in Chicago Miss Frances Conkey, 
head of the I.S.N.U. home economics depart- 
ment, was selected as president of the organi- 
zation for a two-year term. 

Professor Donald L. Weismann, of the I. S. 
N. U. art staff, became president of the Illi- 
nois Art Education Association when that 
group held its annual business meeting in con- 
nection with the High School Conference at 
Urbana. 


New Extension Services Initiated 


In addition to the regularly scheduled col- 
lege extension courses offered to in-service 
teachers in the avea served by Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University, the college announces 
a new service program to be offered this year. 

The new plan is to offer a group of fifteen 
evening courses to be taught on the campus 
at Carbondale beginning December 1, 1941. 
These courses, meeting three times per week 
for ten weeks, will be offered principally for 
people who want training in business for in- 
dustry or who want to brush up on courses 
that they may have taken in high school. 
Since the work will be on the high-school 
level, no college credit will be given. A small 
enrollment fee will be charged for each 
course. 

The subjects to be taught are: typewriting, 
shorthand, accounting, office machines and 
office procedures, advanced algebra, plane 
geometry, solid geometry, trigonometry, and 
business mathematics. 

In addition to these non-credit extension 
courses the college will offer college credit 
courses in philosophy, speech, history, art, 
and procedures in child guidance. 
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American Education Week 
Observance 

As a part of the co-operative program for 
observance of National Education Week in 
DeKalb community, students of Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College presented a 
stage version of Marc Connelly’s radio drama, 
The Mole on Lincoln’s Cheek, Thursday eve- 
ning, November 13, in the College auditorium. 

The Mole on Lincoln’s Cheek, written for 
the Free Company’s series of radio dramas 
broadcast recently over NBC as interpreta- 
tions of principles of American liberty de- 
clared in the Bill of Rights, is a defense of the 
freedom of teachers to present American his- 
tory realistically rather than as a review of 
“tin-god” heroes whose faults are concealed 
and whose virtues are idealized. 

Another . feature of National Education 
Week was a lecture by Dr. Fred Eastman, 
Litt. D., of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
on “The Creative Spirit in Education,” 
Wednesday evening, November 12, in the 
DeKalb Township High School auditorium. 

Dr. Eastman is a professor of biography 
literature and drama at the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


High-School Ranks of Teacher 
Candidates 


Seventy-four percent of this year’s fresh- 
men at Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege came from the upper half of the high- 
school groups in which they were gradtated, 
according to officials of the college. Of this 
number 49 percent were in the highest quar- 
ter of their graduating classes. Forty of the 
283 freshmen at Western served either as 
valedictorian or salutatorian of their respect- 
ive high-school graduating classes. 


Meetings of Alumni Clubs 

Alumni of Illinois State Normal University 
attended eleven meetings arranged by I.S.N.U. 
clubs in all parts of the State this fall. First 
came a picnic at Pekin arranged by the 
Tazewell County Club, then dinner meetings 
at Champaign and Peoria planned by the 
Champaign County and Peoria County IS. 
N.U. clubs respectively. Alumni of Normal 
University in Macoupin County held a lunch- 
eon meeting in connection with the teachers 
institute at Carlinville. 

There followed dinner meetings at Dan- 
ville, Monticello, East St. Louis, Streator, 
Joliet, Lawrenceville, and Springfield. 


Presides at Mathematics Section 
Meeting 

Dr. H. G. Ayre, member of the mathematics 
department at Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, presided at the meeting of the mathe- 
matics section of the Central Association of 
Science and Mathematics Teachers held in 
Chicago, November 21-22. 


Geography Textbook Published 


Thomas F. Barton, head of the department 
of geography at Southern Illinois Normal 
University, has written a geography book for 
fifth-grade students, Living in Illinois, to ac- 
company one of the most widely used series 
of elementary school geographies, the McCon- 
nell series. Living in Illinois was published 
this week by the Rand-McNally Publishing 
Company. 

Dr. Barton’s book is written on the prin- 
ciple that the student should begin his study 
of geography by studying familiar surround- 
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ings. In other words, it attempts to bring 
geography down to earth and home to the 
communities in which the children live. It 
is an attractive book, illustrated with original 
photographs and maps. 

Field Trip to Offer Science Credit 

Credit in biology as well as in geography 
and history will be offered through the seven- 
teenth annual Geography Field Course of 
Illinois State Normal University. In other 
years credit only in history and geography 
has been available to students. But next sum- 
mer the addition of a biology teacher to the 
instructional staff, will make the science credit 
a possibility, "+. H. O. Lathrop, head of 
the LS.N.U. geography department and di- 
rector of the course, explains. 

In contrast with the first field course given 
in 1926 which covered only a part of Illinois, 
the 1942 geographers will travel a distance of 
8,500 miles through western United States, 
Mexico, and Canada. Forty-nine days will 
be spent in the field after students have an 
opportunity to register for the summer ses- 
sion and prepare for the trip. They will then 
return to the campus a week before classes 
are dismissed, complete notebooks, and take 
final examinations. 

Travel is by bus, camp equipment will be 
carried, and a professional cook will be on 
hand to do the cooking. The student will be 
able to earn the same amount of credit as if 
he remained on the campus. And despite the 
increased cost of living and transportation, 
expenses of the trip will be substantially less 
than they were for a similar one made by 
geographers in 1940. 


Sociology 

(Continued from page 100) 
full-time sociology teacher, it is im- 
portant to find what additional sub- 
jects sociology teachers must teach. Re- 
plies from the questionnaire indicated 
that half of all of the sociology teach- 
ers teach history also, one-third teach 
civics or citizenship, and one in seven 
teaches economics. Only one in ten 
teaches nothing but sociology. 

In general, the evidence gained in 
this study indicates that the teachers 
of sociology at the high-school level in 
Illinois are poorly trained in the sub- 
ject. In making room for sociology in 
the curriculum, it has been necessary 
to drop certain other courses and the 
teachers of those subjects have often 
been called upon to teach sociology re- 
gardless of preparation. This lack of 
training is explainable, too, because so- 
ciology is a new course in the curricu- 
lum and colleges have not yet trained 
enough teachers for the positions open. 

Students who plan to teach in the 
social science field should be advised to 
have a broad major in the social studies 
rather than in any one of the related 
fields. Too frequently schools turn out 
history or sociology majors with little 
or no work in the other social studies. 
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The history major is very likely to have 
to teach civics, economics, or sociology 
whether or not he has training or a 
liking for the field. 

Part of the responsibility for teachers 
poorly trained in sociology* rests upon 
the institutions and departments that 
have been training teachers. Teacher 
training institutions having separate 
departments in history, economics, gov- 
ernment, and sociology must see that 
the members of these departments are 
working together for the best interests 
of future high-school teachers instead 
of thinking only of building a bigger de- 
partment. A major should be advised 


to take a general major in the social 


studies or if majoring in one of the 
fields, he should be advised to get at 
least a teaching minor in the other 
social studies. Students are not ac- 
quainted with what they will be called 
upon to teach and must be guided 
in this respect by well-informed, fair- 
minded college instructors. 

Some teacher training institutions 
place little emphasis on training in the 
social studies other than history. There 
needs to be a greater awareness of the 
trend in the high schools. It must be 
recognized that courses in world his- 
tory are now taking the place of an- 
cient history, medieval history, and 
modern history and that civics, eco- 
nomics, and sociology are being intro- 
duced rapidly into the curriculum and 
that it is the history teacher who. is 
being called upon to teach these newer 
subjects. 





*An investigation of the preparation of teachers of 
civics and economics would probably reveal the same 
lack for many of the same reasons. 


Federal Aid 


(Continued jrom page 104) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION oF ScHOooL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS, EDUCATIONAL Poticres COMMISSION. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps, The Na- 
tional Youth Administration and The Public 
Schools. (Washington, D. C.: The Commis- 
sion, October, 1941). 

NaTIonaL Epvucation ASSOCIATION AND 
American Association oF ScHoot ADMINIS- 
TRATORS, EDUCATIONAL Po.ictes COMMISSION. 
The Structure and Administration of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Commission, 1938). 

Swrrt, F. H. Federal Aid to Public 
Schools. (Washington, D. C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1923). 

Apvisory COMMITTEE ON EpucaTIoNn. Re- 
port of the Committee. (Washington, D. C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 
February, 1938). 

Untrep States Crvmian CONSERVATION 
Corps. Annual Report of the Director of 
Emergency Construction Work for Fiscal 
Years 1936-1940. (Washington, D. C.: United 





Benefit Plan 


(Continued from page 107) 
rent year is made up of the following 
teachers: 

R. O. Gibbons, president; Charles W. 
Bangert, vice-president; Jessie D. Braken- 
siek, secretary-treasurer; Edna Farnsworth, 
chairman of the claims committee; Josephine 
Irish and H. David Condron, members of 
claims committee. 

The checking of claims and the pay- 
ment of benefits entail much work and 
a great part of the success and smooth 
running of the department is due to the 
work of Miss Farnsworth, of the claims 
committee, and Miss Brakensiek, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

A limited number of mimeographed 
copies of a digest of the by-laws of 
the Benefit Department are available 
for those interested. Please send re- 
quest with postage to Miss Jessie D. 
Brakensiek, Senior High School, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


Calendar 


DECEMBER 


29 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Chicago, December 29-31, 1941. 
Headquarters, Morrison Hotel. 

30 Delta Kappa Gamma luncheon for mem- 
bers attending Illinois Education Associa- 
tion convention. Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, December 30, 1941. 

Iota Chapter, West Chicago area, will 
be hostess chapter. Send reservations to 
Marie Alsager, 229 North Lombard Ave- 
nue, Oak Park, Illinois. Luncheon tickets, 
$1.25. 


FEBRUARY, 1942 


21 American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, annual convention. San Fran- 
cisco, California, February 21-26, 1942. 

26 American Association of Junior Colleges, 
annual convention. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, February 26-28, 1942. 


MARCH 


19 Midwest Conference on Rural Education. 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Towa, March 19-21, 1942. 
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